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PEACE OR WAE? 



I A few days will probably decide the momentous 
i question of Peace or War with America. It is im- 
! possible to exaggerate the importance of the crisis. 
i We do not refer merely to the loss of trade and to 
j the inevitable horrors of war. We do not doubt that 
our arms will, if the deadly conflict ensues, be 
victorious. We do not hesitate to declare our con- 
viction that we shall reap some present advantage 
[ from the opening of the Southern ports. But what 
j of the future ? Shall we bequeath to our children the 
; terrible legacy of deadly hate and bitter revenge on 
i the part of the Northern States of America? We 
should not enter into such a contest, involving such 
mighty issues, except calmly and deliberately. We 
are powerful, and we can afford to be magnanimous 
j as well as just. We are a civilised and a Christian 
nation, and should not draw the sword unless we are 
convinced not only that our cause is righteous, but 
that a peaceful solution is utterly hopeless. We do 
not say that England should submit to insult. jWe 
must vindicate our honour at' any cost or any sacri- 
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fice. We must be ready, if the dire necessity arises, 
to pour out our treasure like dross, and our blood 
like waterj Let us, however, not do so needlessly or 
heedlessly. fXet us, considering our strength and the 
unhappy position of America, resolve to maintain 
peace at any price, save the sullying of our national 
honour J The Christmas chimes will soon ring in our 
ears. "We shall listen to the angelic message of 
" Peace on earth, goodwill to man/' If we are then 
preparing for war with apeople sprung.from ourselves, 
speaking our language,, inheriting our love of freedom, 
and professing the same holy faith; let us feel. that 
we have not beep eager for tl^e strife.; that; we: are 
moved to it by. a, sense of, duty^ and. not by at spirit of 
vengeance ; and, that the Americans, Qot our^filves, 
are responsible for the bloodshed and djBvastation that 
will happen. When war h^scomoienced*. it isievery 
mojii's duty to do what he can to ensure the victory to 
the flag of his country; but whilst peace lasts, until 
the sword is unsheathed, it is every map's duty to see 
if by any lawful meians the blessing of peace, may be 
continued and secured. In treating this matter dis- 
passionately, we are not swayed by any dislike to the 
South, or any partiality for the North. It is not from 
want of patriotism, but because the honour of England 
is very dear unto us, that we ask our countrymen to 
do unto others as they would have, others do unto 
them; to weigh well the circumstances of the case;— . 
to see how far they are insulting, and whether the 
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insmlt is of such a character, that it can only be atoned 
for t)y a war with a kindred people; and to estimate 
the future as well as the immediate consequences of 
such a contest. 

The English Government has reduced the dispute 
to a very narrow and simple issue. It is not denied 
that the Americans have a right to search neutral 
vessels for articles contraband to war. It is a right 
we have alwfiys exercised in time of war, and refused 
to forego. The right of the American captain to 
»ei*e the Confederate Commissioners is neither 
affirmed nor denied. Our formal complaint is that 
the proceeding was informal ; that the Trent should 
have been taken into an American port, and the case 
decided by an American Prize Court. In that case 
there is little doubt that the vessel would have been 
condemned, and we imply, by our demand for repara- 
tion because such a course was not pursued, that we 
should have submitted to the adverse judgihent of the 
American tribunal. Mr. Seward will not have much 
difficulty in answering the complaint of the English 
Government. He may express regret that the pro- 
ceedings of the American captain were informal. He 
may excuse the proceeding on the ground of the 
desire of the Federal Government not to embarrass 
the commerce of a neutral and friendly Power. He 
may urge that taking the Confederate Commissioners, 
and allowing the Trent to proceed on her voyage, 
was a proof of amity, not an evidence of enmity. He 
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may promise on behalf of his Government to repair 
the error. He may offer to submit the case to an 
American Prize Court. If the decision is adverse to 
the seizure of the Trent, the Confederate Commis- 
sioners may be given up to England, and amply com- 
pensated for their illegal detention. If they are 
declared to be contraband to war, then they are not 
in a worse position than they would have been if the 
proceedings of the Federal captain had been according 
to the law of nations. Such an answer will, we 
anticipate, be returned to the despatch of the English 
Government. It will express regret at the informality 
of the American captain's proceeding ; an assurance 
that it arose from friendship and not from any feeling 
of enmity ; and that the Federal Government is 
ready and willing to submit the case to the proper 
tribunal, and abide by its decision. It is not im- 
probable, unless the popular excitement renders such 
a course dangerous, that an offer will be made to give 
the Confederate Commissioners into the custody of 
England pending the judicial inquiry. 

Will such an answer to our demand for reparation 
satisfy us ? If not, what will be our rejoinder ? The 
English Government complains of an illegal mode of 
procedure, and the Federal Government expresses its 
regret that its officer should have acted informally, 
and promises to submit the afiair to the tribunal to 
which we say it should have been submitted in the 
first instance. What more do we require? Our 
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lawyers may be of opinion that the oflfered reparation 
does not fulfil all the requirements of the law. It 
may be urged that the parties interested in the affair 
ought to be placed in precisely the same position they 
occupied before the illegal act. What, the Confeder- 
ate Commissioners on board the Trent, and the Trent 
within hail of the San Jacinto ? To insist upon such 
a punctilio would be unworthy of our greatness ; and 
virtually, if we have correctly stated the substance of 
Mr. Seward's answer to our demand, Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason are in a perfectly analogous position. 
They will be brought to the trial we demand for 
them, and if they have been illegally imprisoned, 
they will be compensated for the detention. We can- 
not ask the Federal Government to place Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason in a better position than they 
would have been in if the Captain of the San Jacinto 
had acted legally. We may demand some reparation 
for the insult to the British flag. Now, according to 
the demand of the English Government, the insult did 
not consist in stopping the Trent, or in searching 
the Trent, or in seizing the Confederate Com- 
missioners ; but in seizing Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason without taking the Trent into an American 
port, and bringing the matter before an American 
Prize Court. Is an informality a kind of insult 
that can only be wiped out with blood ? Will 
not an expression of regret, and an explanation that 
the infraction was intended as an act of courtesy, be 
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sufficient? Will it not be rather more fastidious 
than high-spirited to insist upon the punishment of 
the officer, who has shown himself so little acquainted 
with Vattel, Puffendorf, Grotius, and Stowell? The 
disavowal of his informal proceeding by the Federal 
Government will be a censure on his conduct. The 
firing shot and shell, not at, but across the bows of 
the Trent was a gross breach of etiquette ; but a 
breach of etiquette is not a casus lelll 

But the demand of the English Goverjiment does 
not express the feeling that this unhappy affair has 
engendered in the minds of the English public. It is 
not the mere informality of the proceeding that has 
given rise to so much angry excitement. English 
people do not plunge into war for an idea, or a breach 
of etiquette, or a legal informality. In the first place, 
though we are forced to acknowledge the right of 
search, it rather irritates us to have to submit to it. 
iThe ocean is our dominion, and we do not like to see 
Britannia having to submit to laws which she has 
promulgated. \ And it must be confessed that the right 
of search ought to be exercised with great moderation, 
and is, at the best, likely to lead to misunderstanding. 
Still, we are too just to allow this national feeling 
make us deny an indisputable right. The main oflFence 
is the seizure of the Confederate Commissioners ; and 
we should not have been the less displeased, had they 
been taken after the condemnation of an American 
Prize Court. The idea of the Euglish public is, that 
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because Messrs. Slidell and Mason were sailing under 
the protection of the English flag, they ought not, 
under any circumstances, to have been taken. 

Now, we must remember that Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason were not refugees. They were not in the 
position of the Hungarian leaders in Turkey. At 
the time of their seizute they were actually engaged 
in carrying on a rebellion against the Federal Govern- 
ment. They were not taken merely because they 
were Southerners or rebels. The members of their 
families and retinues, excepting their secretaries, who 
held official places, were allowed to proceed on their 
voyage. They were seized as rebel leaders, then and 
there engaged in a rebellious mission. Should we 
permit Frenchmen openly to carry on a rebellion in 
London against the Emperor of the French ? Eng- 
land and the English flag are asylums for political 
refugees, but not for men actually engaged in rebel- 
lion. It will be urged that secession is not rebellion. 
We reply that till this moment we do recognise the 
Federal Government, but we do not recognize the 
Confederate Government. We may sympathize with 
the cause of the South, but we ought not to acknow- 
ledge Southern independence until it is achieved. 
Canada might revolt from England, and ultimately 
oblige us to acknowledge her independence; but we 
should justly complain if, during the struggle, the 
Federal Government treated Canada as an indepen- 
dent State, and that whilst at peace with England. 
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We have acknowledged the belligerent rights of the 
South, but this act has been strangely misconstrued, 
both in England and America. The Proclamation 
was an avowal of neutrality, and nothing more. We 
would not help the North to hold the South, or assist 
the South to sever herself from the North. As far as 
we were concerned they should fight it out without 
foreign molestation. 

If the North was not strong enough to keep the 
South without foreign aid, she ought, according to the 
only law nations practically respect — ^the law offeree 
— to lose it. If the South was not strong enough to 
win her independence, it was clear that she was not 
entitled to independence. We had to abide the issue 
of the contest. According to our principle of non- 
intervention, we maintain that all peoples have a right 
to change their dynasty, or form of Government, or 
dismember an empire, if they are strong enough to do 
so. All we have to do in such matters is to see fair 
play, not to interfere or permit interference. If 
Hungary revolted from Austria we should acknow- 
ledge the belligerent rights of the Hungarians, though 
we should regard Hungary as a part of the Austrian 
Empire until the separation was actually accomplished^ 
This was all that was meant by recognising the 
belligerent rights of the Confederate States. Seces- 
sion may be good or bad, but our policy was not in- 
fluenced by a question of right or wrong on the part of 
the South. Many persons think it would have been 
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better for the North to have suffered the South to 
secede peaceably. But for Fort Sumter such probably 
would have been the course of the Federal Govern- 
ment; hut whether the North is wise or unwise, we 
have no business to interfere. Grant, for argument's 
sake, that the cause of secession is pre-eminently 
noble; still at this moment the Confederates are 
rebels as far as the Federal Government is concerned. 
Are we to help the rebellion by bringing over the 
Confederate Commissioners to Europe to purchase 
warlike stores and to seek alliances? 

Upon a fair review of the whole matter we are 
forced to the conclusion that Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
outraged the English flag. They could if they had 
chosen, have come to Europe in the Confederate ship 
Nashville. Why did they not ? Their mission was 
all-important, and there was some danger of their being 
captured by the Federal cruisers. The Confederate 
naval forces are not strong enough to send out a convoy, 
or to defend their Commissioners from the forces of the 
enemy. Under these circumstances Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason determined to defy the Federal Govern- 
ment by sailing under the English flag. We ask those 
learned in the law of nations, whether such conduct 
is not illegal and punishable ? We appeal to the judg- 
ment of our countrymen, and ask whether Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason were not abusing our hospitality, 
as Orsini and his comrades did? At all events^ there 
can be no doubt that the Confederate Commissioners 
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were using the power of England to defeat the Fed- 
eral Government ; that they were contraband to war, 
and that we could not have refused to deliver them 
up without aiding and abetting the Secessionists. We 
repeat, England or the English flag is an asylum and 
protection for political refugees, but not for men ac- 
tively and openly carrying on rdi^llion— much less 
were the Confederates justified in using the English 
flag as a counterpoise to the naval pow^rof the North. 
Thus, the complaint of the English Government, though 
it is not an exposition of English feeling, is substan- 
tially correct. We cannot question the right of Fed- 
erals to seize the Confrferate Commissioners, tiiough 
we may prot^t against the informality of the proceed- 
ing. Are we to go to war about a legal informality, 
and which the Federal Government will be willing to 
repair? 

Another cause of illwill is American boasting. We 
have begun to feel ourselves insulted by it Now, 
we confess this vanity, or braggadocia, is a grave 
national fault, but it really has done us no .harm. 
We do not believe the Yankees could ^^ whip us into 
a cocked hat,'' because they say so. The nations of 
Europe do not respect us less because the Yankees 
boast of their superior prowess. And though we 
cannot admire American vanity, we might forgive a 
portion of it America is surely a wonderful country. 
She has won laurels in science and literature, and her 
commerce and internal development are without par- 
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allel. We too have done much- to foster this boast- 
fulness by perpetually sneering at it. We have thus 
goaded on the Americans from exaggeration to 
exaggeration. And in the hour of her need hovr 
have we toeated her ? Have we not made a laughing- 
stock of her misfortunes ? Did we not describe the 
defeat at BulFs Run as " a screaming farce ?" Have 
we not been somewhat inconsistent in our conduct ? 
Can^ we make no allowance for the wounded and 
bleeding' man ? Can we wonder that the American 
press should resent very strongly all our unkind 
commente? We have censured a great people for 
not quietly submitting to dismemberment. Wfe have 
condemned the North for not considering the 
rebellion of the South a sufl&cienfe excuse for 
confiscating Southern property in slaves^ ; and simul- 
taneously we have been warning capitalists not 
to trust the North with their money^ for fear of 
repudiation. We have been dilating on the horrible 
wickedness of civil war, and the paramount duty of 
ending it at any sacrifice of territdry^ and national 
greatness, and with the same breath we have anathe^ 
matised the North for not proclaiming the liberation 
of the slaves and inflicting on the South the incon* 
ceivable horrors of a servile insurrection. lii this 
respect the proceedings of the North are worthy of all 
comn^endation. To preserve theii' nationality the 
Nortbernws have given up for a time their political 
and social privileges. They have submitted to a res- 
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traint that must have been extremely galling to a free 
people. But the property of the South has been held 
inviolate. In the darkest hour there has been no talk 
of confiscating the slaves, or of infringing those laws 
which were passed by the national representatives 
when the South exercised a preponderating influence. 
Yet we have found nothing to admire in the conduct 
of the North. But surely braggadocia, however 
annoying, is not a reason for war ! Yes, we have 
much to forgive in the Americans; but have we not a 
little to be forgiven ? 

Avoidable war is necessarily wicked and impolitic ; 
but further we may just glance at the future effects of 
a war at this crisis between England and America. 
We might cripple the North ; we might compel the 
Federal Government to acknowledge the Confederar 
tion. We should make a great and growing nation 
our bitter enemies. They would say it was our act 
that dismembered the Union. They would tell their 
children not to rest until they had been revenged. 
In vain should we reply that the cause of war came 
from America. What! in the time of civil strife, 
was it righteous to go to war on account of a legal 
informality, or because the tone of Ajnerican orators 
was boastful and annoying ? 

Was it worthy of us to go to war because America, 
following our example, had granted to her press and 
people not only free thought, but the free expression 
of it ? If we must fight, it would be better to have 
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sufficient provocation, as well as abstract right, on 
our part. 

Let us, if possible, postpone our quarrel, if we can- 
not avoid it. Let us not strike a blow at a suffering 
enemy because he boasts of a strength we know to be 
vain against our strength. But we believe, if this 
quarrel is postponed, it will be altogether avoided. 
The blood of the Americans is thicker than water. 
In days to come they will remember our forbearance 
with advantage to ourselves. May the people of 
England, discarding all anger and passion, act justly, 
and even magnanimously, may we accept the only 
reparation the Federal Government can offer for an 
informality for which regret will be expressed. We 
shall never be reproached by posterity for such mod- 
eration, and for, in spite of national and natural 
irritation, preserving the blessings of peace between 
England and a kindred people. 
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THE SEIZURE 



OF 



THE SOUTHERN ENVOYS. 



A CRISIS has arrived— a little sooner than was ex- 
pected — which raises questions of public policy and 
public law of the gravest character. The facts whick 
have led to this result are now known to every news^ 
paper reader in both hemispheres, and may be stated 
in a few words. A screw-steamer of war, the San 
JacintOy belon^ng* to the North American States, 
waylaid the English Royal West India Mail steamer 
in the Bahama Channel (whether in Spanish waters 
or not is uncertain), on the 8th of November, and 
broug-ht her to by firing* a round shot across her bows. 
A lieutenant fi-om the Sait Jacinto boarded her, and 
afterwards, aided by a larg-e force of sailors with 
drawn cutlasses, forcibly took possession of Mr. Mason 
and Mr- SKdell, Envoys supposed to be accredited by 
the Southern States to Great Britain and to France, 
and of their two secretaries, with certain papers and 
.baggage. The officer in change of the mail-bags, 
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a Commander in the Eoyal Navy^ protested strong-ly 
ag*ainst the insult offered to the British flag^ as did 
the captain of tha vessel; and both claimed the 
Envoys as under the protection of England. The 
American lieutenant disregarded the protest, seized 
the men, and suffered the Royal Mail Steamer to 
pursue her voyage. Stripjied of criminations and 
recriminations as to the coarseness and brutality of 
the manner in which the act is said to have been 
done on the one side, and as to the violence of the 
remonstrances on the other, these are the material 
facts of the case. 

As soon as the intelligence reached England, the 
Government met in Cabinet Council. Nothing could 
be more dignified, calm, and honourable than the atti-* 
tude of England at this moment. She waited, with 
firm resolve indeed, but without petulance, rodomon- 
tade, or lury, for the announcement of the advice 
which the Ministers would tender to the Queen. 
Nothing could be wiser than the course which th6 
Ministers pursued. They gravely considered whether 
the laws which govern the intercourse of independent 
States had or had not been broken. Setting aside all 
questions of mere feeling, they called in the counsel of 
the legal ofiicers whom the Constitution provides for 
their aid j and after adequate deliberation they deter- 
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mined, we believe quite unanimously) that international 
law had been doubly violated by the act of the San 
Jacinto — that by this act both the honour of their 
country had been assailed, and an injury done to 
those whom she was under an obligation to protect) 
Let us pause here for an instant; for the lesson is 
worthy of our study. Nobody can be much in society 
without being" acquainted with a class of persons who 
decry the study of international jurisprudence. ^' What 
'^ can it matter now what Grotius has said ? who cares 
^^ about Bynkershoek? Never mind Vattel. Times 
'' are changed since the days of Lord Mansfield and 
'' Lord Stowell. Story and Wbeaton are dead, you 
^^ know J and then the verses in the Anti-Jacobin.^^ 
Another class of persons point to the instances in 
which the law has been broken, and by the precedents 
of crime defend the invasion of right. But the flip- 
pancy of the former and the shallowness of the latter 
declaimers leave untouched the fact that there is, after 
all, a law to which States, in time of hostilities, appeal 
for their justification— that there are writers whose 
exposition of that law has been stamped as impartial 
and just by the consent of the great family of States — 
that they are only slighted by those upon whose crimes 
they have, by anticipation, passed sentence— that 
municipal, as well as international law is often evaded 
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and ti'ampled down^ but exists nevertheless — that 
States cannot, without danger as well as obloquy, 
depart from doctrines which they have professed as 
the guide of their relations with the commonwealth of 
Christendom. To see a mighty State like England 
doing homage to this principle is a noble spectacle. 
She might, in hot haste, have smitten her aggressor 
in his most vulnerable part. She might have raised 
his blockade, and been hailed as a benefactor by her 
own citizens and every maritime State. She might 
have revelled in the applause of the many, at home 
and abroad, who confound rashness with vigour and 
violence with energy. But she put aside the tempta- 
tion. She inquired what justice and right, affirmed 
by usage and precedent, warranted ; and, finding their 
voice in her favour, she demanded the reparation 
which is her due, and with the triple armour of a 
just cause she calmty abides the issue. The question 
which we are about to examine is, whether she has 
rightly interpreted the law which she professes to 
obey. In the prosecution of this inquiry we will 
endeavour to leave no argument or precedent adverse 
to lier claim unconsidered. 

First, it must be admitted that America was clearly 
entitled to visit and search a neutral merchant ship 
on the high seas. She has never parted with a 
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belligerent right firmly established by the case of 
the Mariay and which she foresaw might one day be 
of great value to her. The Trent ^ however, was not 
a vessel of that class. She was on the contrary of 
a class which one of the oracles of American juris- 
prudence has pronounced, not unreasonably, to be 
exempt from liability to condemnation for carrying 
the despatches of the enemy. Mr. Lawrence, in his 
last edition of Wheaton (Ed. 1856, p. 667), observe 
iog on the dictum of Lord Stowell with respect to 
the penalties incurred by a neutral vessel carrying 
despatches, says: — 

It is conceived that tie carrying of despatclies can only invest 
a neutral vessel with a hostile character in the case of its being 
employed for that purpose by the belligerent, and that it cannot 
affect with criminality either a regular postal packet or a mer- 
chant ship which takes a despatch in its ordinary course of convey- 
ing letters, and with the contents of which the master must 
necessarily be ignorant. This view, it is supposed, is not incon- 
sistent with the text, which refers to^ a fraudulent carrying of the 
" despatches of the enemy." 

Since the former European wars, some Gk)vemments have esta- 
blished regular postal packets, whose mails, by international 
conventions, are distributed throughout the civilized world ; while 
in other countries every merchant vessel is obliged to receive, till 
the moment of its setting sail, not only the despatches of the 
Government, but all letters sent to it from the post-ojfices. 

The author cites Hautefeuille^ Droits des Nations 
NeutreSy t. 2, p. 463, who is of the same opinion, and 
the Postal Treaty of December 1848, between the 
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United States and Great Britain. This treaty pro- 
vides that when war has broken out between the two 
countries, their respective mail packets shall be per- 
mitted to continue without molestation their service, 
until six weeks' notice be given by the Government 
of either country ; after the lapse of which period, the 
packets are to return under special protection to their 
ports. Certainly, the inference from this partial im- 
munity of the mail packets between the two countries 
when belligerenfSy is favourable, at least, to the sug- 
gestion of the entire immunity of this class of vessels 
when either country is neutral. 

Nor is it immaterial to observe that on board this 
Royal mail steamer there was a Commander of the 

c- 

Royal Navy, not, indeed, in command of the ship, 
but representing the Crown as far as the mail was con- 
cerned, and imparting a character to the vessel which 
at least took it out of the character of an ordinary 
private vessel. We are satisfied that not only America, 
as we have shown, but- France, would have regarded 
it as a public vessel. It is clear that neither the Com- 
mander nor the letters in his custody were amenable to 
the Prize Court. Let us concede, however, this point 
in favour of America, against her own authority. 
The act of the San Jacinto in visiting and searching 
the Trent is by this concession, reduced from the 
violation of a strict right to a violation of ^^f ^^^^jale 



We will pass to the next point. If the San Jacinto 
had a rig'ht with respect to the Trent ^ she had also a 
duty. The duty was to take the English vessel into 
an American port and there to try her fairly^ withiiill 
right of appeal, in the Court of international justice, 
required by the law, usage, and treaties of Christen- 
dom, called the Prize Court. The attempt to claim 
the privileges and shirk the obligations of a belligerent 
is simply a monstrous outrage which affects every 
^neutral States It is worse than idle to suggest that 
the decision of the Prize Court must have been hostile 
to the Trent because she carried despatches and envoys 
from the belligerents. In the first place, it proves too 
much, for it renders the proceedings of all Prize 
Courts nugatory, and makes the rough sailor at once 
captor and judge. The individual might as well exe- 
cute his own justice on the person he alleges to have 
injured him. It is an argument subversive of all ami- 
cable relations between States^ It can have but one 
effect — to render neutrality impossible. It has often 
happened that Prize Courts have condemned captors 
belonging to then' own country in the costs and damages 
of their capture. No longer ago than during the last 
war, England paid large sums to feeble foreign States 
in consequence of decisions of her Supreme Court 
of Prize adverse to English captors. There is no 
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reason to doubt that the judges who sit in the chair 
of Story would do justice as well as the successor of 
Stowell* — ^though, alas ! it might be practically of 
little consequence, if the President should subject th* 
Judge, of the Prize Court, as well as the Judge of 
"tile municipal tribunal, to the custody of a military 
sentinel. 

In the second place, the anticipation of the judge- 
ment of the Prize Court is wholly erroneous. The 
Trent was noty so far as we know, carrying con- 
traband despatches; and she was carrjring persons 
whose character exempted them from the operation 
of h<)btilities^ The despatches which are contraband 
are communications from a belligerent to another 
part of its own kingdom, or to a colony, or to an ally 
with respect to naval or military operations, or 
political affairs. These are the kind of despatches 
which Lord Stowell held (with the approval of Ame- 
rican jurists) to be contraband. {The Caroline — The 
Atalantc^2 Bohinson^ Ad. Bep. 440—461.) But 
despatches from a belligerent (Lord Stowell says) to 



* The adoption by America of the decisions of the English 
Prize Court is a fact of great value, " there is scarcely a decision 
** in the English Prize Courts at "Westminster which has not 
" received the express approbation and sanction of our national 
^Courts," says the great American Chancellor JKent^ woh i. p. 68. 
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His consul resident in a neutral State may lawfully be 
iearried by a neutral vessel^ because the functions of 
the 6on9ul relate to the joint commerce in which the 
neutral as well as the belligerent is eng^aged. {The 
Madison^ Edwards^ Ad. Rep. 224.) Much less, then, 
are the despatches of a belligerent to a neutral re- 
lating merely to questions of amicable intercourse 
between the two States, of the nature of contraband. 
{The Caroline^ 6 Roh. Ad. Rep. 468.) It is mani- 
fest that the interests of the neutral may impera- 
tively demand such an intercourse. Indeed, but little 
reflection will show that the lawfulness of such inter- 
course is a necessary consequence from even the 
limited recognition of a de facto State as a belligerent. 
A State so recognised must have organs of commu- 
nication with the neutral. How is the neutral, for 
instance, to obtain redress for injuries done to her 
own subjects ? She must make her complaints through 
some regular channel— in other words^ she must 
recognise, for this purpose at least, a Government and 
a diplomatic officer. But the neutral has rights 
beyond this. She is entitled to communicate with 
both the belligerents for the purpose of bringing 
about peace; for a state of war is a state of un- 
merited suffering to the neutral, which she is justified 
in seeking by aU lawful means to bring to an end. 
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^^ It would be almost tantamount (Lord Stowell 
Bays) to preventing the residence of an ambassador 
in a neutral State^ if he were debarred from the 
means of communicating with his own/' Most 
clearly^ therefore, the despatches were not of the 
nature of contraband ; and on this ground the Trent 
would have succeeded in the Prize Court. 

The next question is as to the persons of the envoys. 
It would be strange if the living man were to be con- 
traband when his despatches were innocent. But it is 
reported to be said in America, that though the envoy 
is not exactly contraband (which would be ridiculous), 
Phillimore may be cited as an authority to show, that 
he may be seized on his voyage. In PhiUimore's 
book there are two passages on the subject — one in 
which he is dealing with the question of a civil war, 
and he says:— ^^ When rebellion has grown, from the 
numbers who partake in it, the severity of the struggle, 
and other causes, into the terrible magnitude of a civil 
war, the emissaries of both parties have been consi- 
dered as entitled to the privilege of ambassadors so far 
as their personal safety is concerned ^in hoc eventu 
[Grotius says] gens una quasi du€B gentes habetur''— ra 
very remarkable expression. Phillimore is here speak- 
ing of emissaries between the parties to the civil war. 
The argument is of course still stronger as to emis- 
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saries to a third State ; and in a note he cites the 
opinion of Bynkershoek, which is to the effect that 
if both parties to the civil war be de facto independent^ 
they enjoy the fiill rights of legation ; but if one party 
be still struggling, and not yet independent, he enjoys 
these rights with regard to third States only : — ^^ut 
legatio pleno jure utrimque consistat status utrim- 
que liber desideratur, qui si ab un& parte duntaxat 
liber sit ab ek missi tantum jure legatorum utuntur/' 
Then follow these words, decisive of the present ques- 
tion : — ^^ ab alifi. missi ad externum principem habentur 
pro nunciis'^ {Phillimore^ v. 2, pp, 143-4). This 
is exactly the position of law now relied upon by 
England. In the other passage — to which alone it 
appears the Americans have referred — (vol. iii. p. 368), 
Phillimore is dealing with the subject of contraband, 
and he uses the very words of Lord Stowell's judg- 
ment in the Caroliney which legahzes the carrying of 
diplomatic despatches by the neutral vessel. Lord 
Stowell says : — 

It IS, indeed, competent for a belligerent to stop tHe ambassador 
of bis enemy on his passage ; but when he has arrived, and has 
taken upon himself the functions of his office, and has been ad- 
mitted into his representative character, he is entitled to peculiar 
privileges, as set apart for the protection of the relations of amity 
and peace, in maintaining which all nations are, in some degree, 
interested. "With respect to this question, the convenience of the 
neutral State is also to be ccmsid^red^ for its interests may 
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^require that the intercourse of corresporidence with tie enemy'* 
country should not be altogether interdicted ; it would be almost 
tantamount to preventing the residence of an ambassador in a 
^neuiral State, if he were debarred &om the means of communis 
eating with his own. 

Lord Stowell does not here lay down the doctrine 
that a bdligerent may take an envoy out of a neutral 
phip. That question was not before him. He 
founds chiefly upon Vattel (whom the earher part of 
his judgment especially cites) the g-eneral dictum that 
,11ie bellig'erent may seize the ambassador of another 
.belligerent at a certain period, namely, before he has 
been accepted by the State to which he is sent j after 
that event, the belligerent may not seize him any- 
where. Before that event, he may seize him — but 
where ? Why, the reference to Vattel clearly shows 
— Ywhen he is passing through his own territory. 
Vattel justifies the seizure by England of a French 
ambassador in passing, on his way to Berlin, through 
the Electorate of Hanover, because Hanover at that time 
belonged to England. ^* Non seulement done on pent 
justement refuser le passage aux ministres. qu^un 
ennemi envoie ^ d'autres souverains: on les arr^te 
m^me s'ils entreprennent de passer secrfetement et 
sans permission/' Where? '^ Dans les lieux dont 
4m est maitre.^ — {Droit des GenSy 1. 4, c. 7, s. 85.) 
Not on board a neutral royal mail ship on the high 
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Seaa. Let Ldf d StowelFs jud^eat be read by tbd 
light of this passag-e in Vattely to whom he had 
referred. These are his ^ords : . 

The former cases wer6 cases of neutral ships, carrying the 
Enemy's despatches from his colonies to th^ mother couiitry* In; 
gll such cases you have a right to conclude that the effect of those 
despatches is hostile to yourself, because they must relate to the 
security of the enemy's possessions, and to the maintenance of a 
communication between them; you have a right to destroy these 
possessions, and that communication ; and it is a legal act of 
hostility to do so. But the neutral country has a right to pre- 
serve its relations with the enemy ; and you are not at liberty to 
conclude that any communication between them can partake, in 
any degree, of the nature of hostility against you. 

The eilemy may have his hostile projects to be attempted with 
the neutral State ; but your reliance is on the integrity of that 
neutral State, that it will not favour nor participate in such 
designs, but, as far as its own councils and actions are concerned, 
will oppose them. And if there should be private reason to 
suppose that this confidence in the good faith of the neutral State 
has a doubtful foundation, that is matter for the caution of the 
Government, to be. counteracted by just measures of preventive 
policy ; but is no ground on which this Court can pronounce that 
the neutral carriei* has violated his duty by bearing despatches 
which, as far as he can know, may be presimied to be of an inno- 
cent nature, and in the maintenance of a pacific connexion.— 
(Bobinson, Reports, Vol. vi. p. 466. The CkroUne.) 

It does not seem to be denied in America that this 
is both the general and the correct law respecting* 
ambassadors ; but the conduct of England eighty-two 
years ago is cited against her. It is stated in a letter 
of Mr. Sumner (not we believe the Chairman of the 
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Committee of Foreign Relations in Con^ss) that 
England, in 1780, took Mr. Laurens, the Envoy, from 
the rebel colonies of North America to Holland, out 
of a Dutch ship, and committed him to the Tower as 
a traitor. For the moment we pass by the changfe 
effected in International Law since those days with 
reference to colonies which have established their 
independence. We presume that America does not 
think Mr. Laurens was a rebel, though the denial 
places her at present in an awkward dilemma--that 
she does not approve his being sent to the Tower — 
that she does not, in fact, adopt the only precedent 
which she quotes. Suppose, however, these difficulties 
are surmounted, our next remark is, that the facts 
of the seizure are not only most superficially but 
most inaccurately stated. We will take from Adol- 
S:^v.^l.ljtJ^)hus a very correct epitome of them : — 

Meanwhile, [says tliis Mstorian] the state of sullen dissatis&c^ 
tion which occasioned the abolition of the ancient connexion 
between Great Britain and Holland, resolved itself into active 
hostility ; the mystery which had covered the views and conduct 
of the Dutch was removed ; and the Court of Great Britain waa 
impelled to a firm and decisive mode of conduct, as well in resent- 
ment of past treachery, as with a view to counteract the effects of 
the neutral league. The Vestal frigate, commanded by Captain . 
Keppel, took, near the banks of Newfoundland, a CJongre9$ paehei. 
The papers were thrown overboard ; but, by the intrepidity of an 
English sailor, recovered with little damage. 

They fully proved the perfidy of the Dutch, who, before the 
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existenceof any dispute with Great Britain^ had entered into i 
formal treaty of amity and commerce with the revolted colonies, 
fiilly recognising their independence, and containing many stipula- 
tions highly injurious to England and beneficial to her enemies, 
both in Europe and America. Disagreements on some of the 
arrangements had occasioned delays in its completion ; but Henry 
Laurens, late President of the Congress, who was one of the 
passengers in the captured vessel, was authorized to negociate 
definitively, and entertained no doubt of success. On his arrival 
in London, Mr. Laurens was examined before the Privy Council, 
and, on his refiisal to answer interrogatories, committed to the 
Tower. — (Adolphw, Sistory of England^ vol. iii. p. ^21.) 

Adolphus is perfectly accurate in saying* that 
tiie Mercuryj commanded by Captain Pickles, was, 
as the names indicate, an American belligerent vessel. 
The despatches from Captain Keppel to the Admiralty 
afford proof of the fact. The vessel was condemned 
in the Vice-Admiralty Comi; (commissioned as a 
Prize Court), in Newfoundland. Laurens was brought 
to England. Now observe the difference (setting 
aside the question of the Boyal Mail Packet) between 
this case and that of the Southern Envoys. First, 
despatches were thrown overboard — an act which 
alone almost enures to the condemnation of a neutral 
ship. Secondly, the ship was not Dutchy and neutral, 
but Amencariy and belligerent. Thirdly, Holland was 
only professedly neutral, but really belligerent against 
ISngland, as those very despatches demonstrated. 
The declaration of war by England against her fol- 
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lowed close/ namely, on the 20th December, ^1780, 
Fourthly, the ship as well as the man was captured. 
So clear, indeed, was the justice of the seizure, that 
neither Holland herself nor any other State uttered, 
then or afterwards, the semblance of a remonstrance 
against the act. This Supposed precedent turns out, 
then, to be no precedent at all. Were it otherwise, 
international law is not made out of a single bad 
precedent, but out of sound principles applied to each 
case as it arises, and illustrated by consistent pra(^tice. 
Next we come to what may be called the impressme&t 
argument. It is urged by Americans that Ei^lai]^, 
during the last wdr, continually took by force English 
sailors and. soldiers out of American ships. This is 
a strange argument in the mouth, to to speak, of 
America. She always complained of this conduct as 
an unjust extension of English municipal law beyond 
its proper limits— as an invasion upon the most sacred 
rights of independent nations. Does America mean 
now to practise what she then condemned ? to stultify 
her most solemn repeated public acts? How can 
a State which deliberately does what she has up to 
this moment consistently reprobated, appeal h^eafter 
to any principles of International justice. Retaliatcwry 
measures of this kind at the time would perhaps 
strengthen the moTBi influence of a State; but re 
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taliatory iBJusti^e in a subsequent war for the oflfenees 
of a former war^ is a solecism in public morality, 
policy^ and justice. We are inclined to think that 
England was wrong and America right in this matter. 
We subscribe to the reasoning of her President in 
1812. We desire to impress the language of Madison 
most deeply upon all our readers : — 

British (cruisOTs [says the President] have been in the continued 
practice of violating the American flag on the great highway of 
nations, and of seizing and carrying off persons sailing under it, 
not m the exercise cf a helUgerewb rights founded on the law of 
natio^s against an enemy, but of a mwdcvpal prerogative over 
British subjects. British jurisdiction is thus extended to neutral 
vessels in a situation where no laws can operate but the law rf 
jmtions and the law of the country to which the vessels belong. . . 
Could the seizure of British subjects in such cases be regarded as 
within the exercise of a belligerent right, the acknowledged laws 
pj^war^ which forbid an article of capture^ property to he adjudged 
without a regular investigation before a competent tribunal, would 
imperiously demand the fairest trial, where ihe sacred right of 
persons are at issue. In place of such trial, these rights are sub- 
jected to the will of every petty commander, — {Annual Beg, for 
1812,i>.436.) 

A person surely does not lose, but increase, his 
^^ sacred rights" by becoming an ambassador. But, after 
all, the cases of the forcible impressment of seamen 
and the seizure of the envoys are wholly distinct. 
England claimed and had a right to search the neutral 
vessels for enemy's goods j and finding accidentally in 
the course of her search deserters from her navy on 
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board, she claimed — unjustly if you will — the muni- 
cipal rig-ht of brining them back to the service from 
which they had escaped. Such a right was never 
claimed against passengers or civilians. The impress- 
ment of General Washington's nephews, mentioned 
in JeflPerson^s Memoir (vol. iv. p. 133), if it ever hap- 
pened, was a simple outrage, unless it were founded 
upon a complete error as to the persons. Be, how- 
ever, the conduct of England right or wrong as to 
the impressment of seamen, it furnishes not even a 
had precedent, not even exemphm scelerisy for the 
seizure of envoys. It remains to say a few words 
upon the other cases put forth in support of the 
Sm Jacinto. 

The case of the Friendship (6 Eobinson's Eep. 430), 
has been also cited against the demand of England^ 
but how foolishly, appears from the following statement 
of facts. 

The Friendship was a neutral vessel, engaged as a 
transport by the French Government, for the convey- 
ance of 90 mariners and others from a port in the 
United States to Bordeaux. That vessel was con- 
demned on the ground that she was a transport in 
the service of the French Government. It was con- 
tended that the persons on board were only a few in- 
valids, returning to their country, ajid Lord Stowell^ 
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in giving judgfment, observed^ (p. 428) ^^It would be a 
^^ very different case if a vessel appeared to be carrying 
^^ only a few individual invalided soldiers or discharged 
^^ sailors, taken on board by chance, and at their own 
^^ charge. Looking at the description given of the 
^^men on board, I am satisfied that they are still as 
^^ effective members of the French Marine as any 

^can be They are persons in a military 

^^ capacity who could not have made their escape in 
^^ a vessel of their own country/' 

Lord Stowell then proceeds to say — ^^ It is asked^ 
^^ will you lay down a principle that may be carried 
^^ to the length of preventing a military officer, in 
^^ the service of the enemy, fi-om finding his way home 
^^in a neutral vessel, from America to Europe? If 
^^he was going merely as an ordinary passenger, as 
^^ other passengers do, and at his own expense, the 
^^ question would present itself in a very different 
^^form. Neither the Court, nor any other British 
^^ tribunal, has ever laid down the principle to that 
^^ extent. This is a case differently composed. It is 
'' the case of a vessel letting herself out in a distinct 
^^ manner, under a contract with the enemy's Govem- 
^' ment, to convey a number of persons, described a^ 
^' being in the service of the enemy, with their military 
^^ character travelling with them, and to restore them 
^^ to their own country in that character/' r- t 
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We coniader the law here laid down to h6 quite 
sound^ hut unless we have heen much deceived, not 
]ong ago, an American vessel, carrying a Greneral 
Oorti, soldiers, and ammunitions of war, going to the 
aid of the Neapolitan rebels, was eaptur^ hy a 
pruiser of the then legitimate Sovereign, of Naples, 
and nevertheless claimed hy the Americans, upon the 
averment that she had committed np,hre,ach of in- 
liernational law, and was restored hy th^t tottering 
Government. Fifty such precedents, we admit, would 
not he law, hut the recollection of this very recent 
event may he useful to the Northern States at this 
moment. 

The case of the Orozembo (6 Eoh. Ad. Bep. 480) 
in 1807, was that of a neutral ship employed in the 
geryice of the enemy in transporting military persons 
to its colonies. Nohody questions the right of 
America to hring for adjudication into the Prize 
Court a private neutral vessel so misconducting her- 
self. Then as to the case of Lucien Buonaparte, it 
is misstated in all the material points. 

Lucien Bonaparte, compelled hy the tyranny of his 
brother to fly from his retreat in Italy, applied to 
his brother-in-law, the King of Naples, for a vessel 
to transport him to America. Murat gav0 him the 
desired aid. The Hercules, an Apawcjw vessel 
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which had lately been sequestrated by the orders of 
Napoleon at Naples^ was fitted up at great cost by 
Murat for the conveyance of Lucien, his family^ and 
suite to the United States, the American captain was 
put on board, and she was escorted by a Neapolitan 
$hip-of-war to Civita Vecchia. Lucien applied to the 
English Minister atCagliari for a passport guaranteeing 
the vessel irom the seizure of British cruizers and was 
refused. The Hercules weighed anchor with Lucien's 
y^y numerous suite on the 6tk of August, 1810. 
A storm drove the vessel into Cfegliari* The King of 
Sardinia refused permission to Laden to knd, and 
desired the Hercules to leave the bay. The English 
Minister w&s again asked for a guarantee against 
British (ruizers, and he again refused the request. 
The Hercules had scarcely left the Sardinian waters 
before she was captured by two British firigatesj a 
prize crew was put on* board the Hercules. Lucien, 
at his Own request, and for his own personal conve- 
nience, was transferred to the Pojnone, one of the 
rfirigates. Both the Hercules and the fiigate sailed 
for Malta, where there was a Prize Court. Ludien 
was afterwards conveyed to England, where he 
remained three years. {Memoirs of Laden Buona" 
|wrte, vol. 2, pp. 29— 43.) 
; It is therefore perfectly clear that the Hermks was 
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a belligerent ship lawfully seized and broug'ht into th^ 
Prize Court, and that Lucien neither claimed nor 
possessed any personal or professional immunity 
from capture. 

Ag-aiu; as to the CarolinCj in 1837; never was a 
more justifiable act than the burning* of that vessel. 
She was supplied by American citizens on the Ame- 
rican side of the Niagara, with implements of war for 
the purpose of attlkjking an English colony j remon^ 
strances having proved unwwuling, the vessel was 
seized as a matter of self-defence, and tlie act fiilly 
justified at the time to the American Government. 
(3 Phillimore, p. 50.) 

Lastly, 83 to the seizure of the Irish rebel, McManus, 
in 1848, he was taken by the police, in an English 
port, within English territorial jurisdiction^ out of an 
American merchant-ship. No jurist ever did or will 
deny the lawfulness of the act. 

What, then, is the conclusion of reason and justice 
upon the whole case ? Bad precedents, if they existed, 
would not make the law ; but they are shown not to— >w / 
exist. On the other hand, all the reasoning from 
acknowledged principles condemns the act of the San 
Jacinto. Nor must it be forgotten that this question 
must be looked at by England, not merely from the 
Bide, so to speak, of the injury done to herself, but firom 
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tile side of her duty towards those who were imdef 
her protection. We have not been in the habit of 
deserting^ those who have trusted us. God forbid that 
we should begin to do so now. Happily the firm 
attitude of our Government leaves no ground for such 
a craven fear. The envoys torn by violence from the 
protection of our flag* must be restored, and with 
due apolog-y for the outrage. We do not seek to 
humiliate the Northern States of America. To make 
make reparation is humiliation only to a petty, mean- 
spirited State, America, like England, is too great 
to be afraid of admitting that she has been in the 
wrong. [The truth is that she has got into this 
scrape from a silly affectation of not seeing that 
which everybody else sees^When dissensions in a 
j State assume the proportions of civil war, when the 
\ status of belligerents is constituted, and the rights 
I of war and the obligations of neutrals are involved, 
• jit is idle to talk to other States of ^^ rebels'^ and 
r' rebellion,^' and demand the application of municipal 






law. It is the error into which England fell nearly 
a century ago when the United States became inde- 
pendent. Then it was that the great statesman and 
orator, who incurred the disfavour of courts and mobs 
for his steady support of the claims of the revolted 
American colonies, said to England, on behalf of 
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America^ that which America would now do well 
to say to herself f" Strangle incongruities will ever 
perplex those who confound the unhappiness of civil 
dissensions with the crime of treason.'^(-Bt^r^'^ 
letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on the affairs of 
America^ 1777.) 
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BEEISH AID TO THE COMEDERATES. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



The following Letters appeared in the Daily News of the 12th 
and the 17th of the current month. The fects set forth, are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to justify their re-publication in the 
present form. Their authenticity has been satisfactorily estaTblished; 
and some have been confinued, in a most unexpected and remark- 
able manner, by the despatches of the Confederates to their agents 
in Europe, intercepted by the United- States' Government in Octo- 
ber last, and published in the Washington Intelliaencer of the 17th,. 
and in the New-York Times of the 18th and 19th January last. 

Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, is designated in 
them as one of the parties through whom arrangements are carried 
on for the construction of war-steamers for the service of the Con- 
federacy of slaveholders, and as the negotiators of their naval-store 
bonds. Messrs. G. Thompson and Co., of Glasgow, are also re- 
ferred to by name, as a firm that would make proposals for the 
construction of at least one steamer 5 and it is shewn that they are 
actually. building on the Clyde, *^ a powerful armour-clad steam- 
ram," Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm, and Co., of Liverpool, who 
have contracted ** for a large vessel of 8000 tons,*' are associated 
with Mr. Spence — the "S." correspondent of the Times, and the 
author of that special plea for the slaveholders, which is better 
known as the volume entitled The J^merican Union — as the 
financial agents of Mr. Jefibrson Davis and his associates. What 
the Confederate bonds may ultimately bS worth, which these per- 
sons are commissioned to dispose of, at fifty per cent, discount 
to any English speculator who may be foolish enough to take 
them, may be judged of from the following extract from a speech 
delivered by the Vice-President of the Confederacy, A. H. Ste- 
phens, at Augusta, Ga., on the 11th July 1861 : 

CONFEDERATE BONDS. 

" I have been frequently asked if these bonds were ^ood. Well, I want 
to be equally frank upon mat point. If we succeed, if we establish our 
independence, if we are not. over-ridden, if we are not subjugated, I feel 
no hesitation in telling you it is the best Government Stock in the world 
that I know of. It is eight per cent interest ; and if we succeed in a 
short time, in a few years, if not more than one hundred millions or two 
hundred millions are issued, I have but little doubt they will command a 
considerable premium. The old United-States' Stock (six per cent, bonds) 
five years ago commanded fifteen and sixteen per cent. , and went as 
high as twenty per cent. Take the Central Raihroad. The stock of that 
Company commands fifteen per cent, premium. , Now these bonds pay 
eight per cent semi-annually ; therefore, if there is a short war, thc^^e 
bonds very soon will command fifteen or twenty per cent But candour 



also compels me to state, that if Lincoln over-runs us — ^if we are subju- 
gated, these hands wiU not be worth a single dime,'* 

The anxiety of certain parties to obtain the recognition of the 
Slaveholder's Confederacy may thus be easily accounted for. 

With reference to Mr. Lindsay's steamer, the Princess Royaly 
mentioned by *^ Anonymous " in his first letter, as having run the 
blockade, and in his second, as having again cleared out on the 
8th Dec. ult, for Halifax and Vancouver's Island, the following 
faiformation, as to the issue of her last venture, is extracted from 
the papers which reached England by the American mail of the 
4th instant : 

** The English steam propeller, Princess Boyal, while trying to enter 
Charleston harbour on the 28th January, was chased ashore and cap-' 
tured by the blockaders off Long' Island, about fifteen miles from 
Charleston Bar. The pilot and one of the crew escaped to the shore, 
^e was-firom Glasgow, and contained a most valuable cai^o, comprising 
eight Whitworth guns, engines for four gunboats, gunpowder, rifles, &c. 
Important despatcnes to the Confederate States from Captain Maury, in 
Europe, were saved from the Princess JRoyal previous to ner capture. 

The Richmond Whig, of Jan. 31, gives the following account 
of her cargo : 

The Princess Ro^/dl had on board a most valuable cargo, consisting of 
eight Whitworth guns, four steam-engines for gunboats, rifles, powder, &a 
The bulk of her freight was about 9CN0 tons weight and measurement A 
party of English workmen, skiUed in the manufiiotiire of projectiles, 
were captured with the vessel. The pilot and one or two of the crew 
escaped in a boat, and reached Chaneston safely. We are gratified to 
learn that important despatches from Captain Maury to the Govern^ 
ment were saved by these persons. 

Did not Mr. Lindsay know that the destination of the Princess 
Royal was not Halifax and Vancouver's Island ? 



BRITISH AID TO THE CONFEDERATES. 
From the Daily News qfthe 12th February.) 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT PALMERTSON. 

My Lord — The writer deems no apology necessary for this 
direct address to your Lordship, througn the medium of a news- 
paper. The subject of his communication is of national import* 
ance. He is a citizen, you are Prime Minister : hence, on the 
one side, the privilege of public appeal ; on the other, the official 
obligation to give ear. 

A sanrainary war is being waged between the Northern and 
the Souwem sections of the American Union. On the part of 
the North, a struggle for the integrity of a government has 
developed into a contest for free institutions and the abolition of 
Slavery ; on that of the South it is, and has been from the outset, 
a rebellion of man-stealers and man-sellers, for the avowed object 
of establishing the supremacy of the most formidable system of 
despotism, as it is the vilest, which has ever scourged mankind. 
Europe looks on appalled at the awful sacrifice of human life this 
unprovoked war has caused, and contemplates, with bleeding 
heart, the sufferings and the misery it has been the^ 



inflricting upon tens of thousands of our fellow-creitures. On 
eveiy side is heard the fervent wish that the desperate conflict 
may speedily cease. The sympathy of the people of this country, 
is unquestionably with those who are fi^htmg for freedom. Un- 
happily, that of a lar^ proportion of their rulers, and of the most 
influential section of me press, is openly given to the Slaveholders' 
Confederacy. The Government, indeed, professes a policy of 
non-interference ; but such a profession is neutralized by the moral 
support which the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Afiairs 
lends to the rebellion, when, in his place in Parliament, he ex- 
presses the view, that *^ the subjugation of the South, by the North 
would be a great calamity." Neutrality in this form is an empty 
name. In connection with a class of facts which it is the purpose 
of this letter to disclose, it becomes sheer hypocrisy. 

The official correspondence relating to the pirate steamer " 290,'* 
alias the Alabama, leaves the Government with unclean hands. 
It is difficult to believe she might not have been prevented from 
leaving Liverpool. The consequences of the suspicious delay in 
the transmission of the telegram armouncin^ her departure, two 
hours after she had sailed, may yet fall upon British tax-payers, in 
the fonn of a demand for the sum total of her depredations on the 
high seas. Never were the proverbial delays of the law more 
unfortunately illustmted than in her case, and that of her sister 
pirate, the Oreto, now called the Florida. The only excuse alleged 
for non-interference with these Confederate corsairs is ignorance — 
that is, the absence of evidence — of their character and destination. 
Yet were both so &,r from b^ng secret, that they formed a common 
topic of conversation in the commercial circles of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Dudley, the United-States' Consul for that city, left the Cus- 
tom's authorities in no doubt upon the subject. At the best, therefore, 
the plea of ignorance is equivocal. Under such circumstances, igno- 
rance is unpardonable : it is connivance, and connivance is crime. 

Have the Oreto and the "290" any kindred? Let facts 
answer that (]{uestion ; and 4p Jon, my Lord, perform your duty as 
the first public servant of the realm. 

Does anybody outside of a lunatic asylum, believe that the 
Emperor of China is in immediate want of a fleet of war steamers ? 
Will the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs hazard an 
opinion upon this point? Will the honourable member for Bir- 
kenhead afford the public the benefit of his experience ? Who 
should know if he do not? If report speak truth, his Celestial 
Majesty is a profitable customer of his. 

On the premises belonging to the Messrs. Laird, at Birkenhead, 
in a covered shed or '^annexe'' to the main yard, two powerful 
war steamers are in course of construction ** for the Emperor of 
China." Their burden is about 2200 tons. They are of the ram 
class, are partially iron-plated, and measure, say 2i}0 feet long by 
36 beam and 18 feet deep. Their engines, now nearly ready, are 
rated nominally at 300 horse-power, hut each will work up to 
1000, which will give them a very high rate of speed. 

In the main yard of the same premises, another steam ram is 
being built, also "for the Emperor of China." Her length is 
about 160 feet by 28 feet beam, and depth from 16 to 18 feet. 
She is to be partially iron-plated, like the two others in the annexe, 



and the three are expected to be ready for sea in two months fi'on) 
the present time, perhaps sooner. Captain Bullock, who com- 
manded the "290," is daily in attendance superintending their 
j)rogre88. Does this gentleman hold his commission from his 
Celestial Majesty or from Jefferson Davis ? 

In the yard of Messrs. W. C. Miller and Son, Liverpool, there 
is nearly completed a wooden screw-propelled vessel, of about 450 
to 500 tons. She has been constructed upon the plan of the 
American coasters, being nearly flat-bottomed. She is built for 
fast sailing under canvas, and under steam is expected to run 
fifteen knots an hour. She is to be armed with 9-pounder guns, 
and is expected to be ready for sea in the course of four weeks. 
It is commonly reported that she belongs to the Confederates. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Son's yard is the highest up the Mersey, 
A large screw steamer is being built there " for the Emperor of 
China." ^ > 

Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm, and Co., of Liverpool, the "deposi- 
taries," as they are styled, of the Confederate Government, have 
contracted for a large vessel of 3000 tons, which is to be built at 
Stockton. 

Messrs. ITiompson Brothers are building, on the Clyde, a 
powerful, armour-clad steam-ram, " for the Emperor of China," to 
be ready for sea on the 9th of April next. She is about 250 feet 
long by 45 beam, and 35 in depth. Her armour plates are from 4^ 
to 5 inches thick. Her engines will be of 500 horse-power each. 

Mr. Peter Denny, of Dumbarton, has constructed two fine 
screw steamers. They are lying in the Clyde. Report, of a some- 
what authentic kind, says one of them is partly owned by ** the 
Chinese," and partly by individuals at Nassau, New Providence* 
It is publicly announced that she is soon to be employed on the 
line between Nassau and Charleston. Her name is the Virginia. 
The term ^'Chinese" is in general use in. the building-yards of 
the Clyde and the Mersey, to designate the Confederates, and the 
" Emperor of China" has no other signification, in this connection^ 
than to personify Jeffierson Davis. *The *' Chinese" have been 
striving very hard to purchase the sister vessel to the Virginia^ 
through one of their agents in Liverpool ; but Mr. Denny built 
and lost the Memphis, and he requires the " Celestials" to pay 
cash down before he parts with his property. 

The Messrs. Scott, of Greenock, are completing a very fine iron 
screw steamer, which is alleged to be intended for the trade 
between Charleston and Savannah. 

Two weeks ago, a fine vessel of the same class as the Virginia^ 
was launched from Messrs. Blackwood's yard at Port Glasgow, 
and common report says she is intended for " the Chinese." 

Upwards of fifly steam vessels, of various descriptions, in 
different stages of completeness, might be enumerated in this 
" Chinese" category. The 7th section of the 59th Geo. III., 
eap. 69, prohibits, under a penalty of fine and imprisonment, with 
forfeiture of the property, the equipment, furnishing, fitting out, 
or arming of any vessel, to be employed in the service of any 
foreign prince, state, or potentate, with intent to commit hostilities 
against the subjects or citizens of any prince or slate, "with 



whom his Majesty shall ^ot then be at war/' Do not the facts 
herein submitted, my Lord, warrant an immediate and a search- 
ing investigation into the nature of these transactions for the 
*• Chinese ?" . 

The Slaveholders* conspiracy is largely, nay, mainly, indebted 
for its success, up to the present time, to the material aid which has 
been extended to it by British capitalists. Two years before it 
broke out, their co-operation had been secured, through the instru- 
mentality of the highest diplomatic agents of the United States 
then in this country* Large advances were promised, upon mort- 
gages of enormous quantities of cotton, tobacco, and rice ; nor 
was the fact concealed by the Democratic party, that in the event 
of Secession and war, almost any amount of pecuniary aid would 
be procured from this quarter. These powerful combinations in 
support of the Slaveholders' conspiracy, comprised tlie monetary, 
shipping, and mercantile interests. As much as 16,000?. and even 
20,000/* have since been subscribed by individual members of 
these associations ; and in one instance, a sum of 5,000,000?. 
sterling can be directly traced, as the financial result of a single 
operation. Not many days ago, lists were exhibited by a Con- 
federate agent, in which figured the names of Manchester men, of 
high standing, for large sums which they had just recently sub- 
scribed in aid of the Confederates. 

Another of these emissaries is now in this country, whose name 
can be furnished if needful. He is duly accredited by Jefierson 
Davis, and his credentials are endorsed by Mr. Mason, the diplo- 
matic, though unoflScially reco^ised envoy of the Confederate 
States. His object is to negotiate a loan for the Confederacy of 
Slaveholders, and to conclude arrangements for the supply to them 
of all kinds of commodities, especially munitions of war. The 
factors who have agreed to carry out these arrangements are 
Accountants, men of standing in the City of London. Their con- 
tract is signed and sealed by Jefferson Davis, and endorsed by 
Mr. Mason. The conditions of the contract are as. follows : 
Parties undertaking to run the blockade, with vessels laden with 
material and munitions'of war, are guaranteed cargoes of cotton 
in exchange, at 7 cents a poimd, for the value, (greatly exaggei- 
rated) of the ship and cargo. They also receive Confederate 
bonds to cover the amount. These vessels, chiefly steamers of 
light draught, are insured at high risk premiums— say 40, 50, 60 
— at Lloyd's. If they run the blockaae out and home, the enor^ 
mous profits on the sale of the cotton are an ample remuneration 
for the venture, and the bonds are cancelled. If they are captured, 
the bonds, bearing a high rate of interest, are retained as security. 
The option is given to the owners, of selling their ships to the 
Confederate Government — such of them as reach their destination 
and do not care to risk a return voyage— and these go to form the 
nucleus of a navy. Thus British capital, and it alone, furnishes 
the Confederacy with the means of carrying on the war. 

Some idea may be formed of the large number of vessels 
engaged, and of the vast capital risked, in this contraband trade, 
from the fact that the Federal cruisers have captured nearly 600, 
chiefly British, while attempting to run the blockade, and coa 
iiscated property to the amount of 8,000,000/. sterling. So great^ 



howev^, are the profits aiising from this traffic, that it is dail^r 
increasing* 

In another letter, «om6 details will be ^ ven relating to the cargoes 
these vessels convey. There is no concealment. The honourable 
member lor Sunderland may be appealed to in support of this 
assertion. Four of his vessels, the Reschid, the FlorOy the LLoydSf 
and the Princes* Royaly which cleared out for neutral ports, have 
mn the blockade. Two others, entered in the name of one of his 
employees^ namely, the Calypso and the Qranite City^ are fitting 
out, or were fio quite recently, on a similar errand, and the Flora 
was also preparing for another venture. 

The proofs exists my Lord, that this contraband traffic in arms 
and immitions of war, is -opmly carried on by the aid of British 
capital, under the British flag, by British seamen, and in British 
vessels, to sustain a Confederacy and a rebellion of Slavehdiders, 
which, without such wd^ oould »ot maintain itsel£ It is carried 
on to blockaded ports, recognised as such by the British Govern* 
ment, and is, therefi^re, a violation of the Queen's proclamation, of 
the 59th Geo. III.^ a»d of international law. Duch transactions 
lower the character of the British merchant, dishonour the 
nation, engender unfriendly feelings between the American and 
' the British people, and jeopardise the amicable relations of their 
respective Governments. The Administration cannot learn these 
facts and remain quiescent It must ^ther act, or lie under the 
charge of wilfully abetting the violation of that neutrality, the 
strict observance of which has been so sta^ongly enjoined upon all 
the Queen's subjects. 
New Inn, W.C. I am, my Lord, 

13 th Feb- 1 863. Your obedient Servant, 

Anonymous. 



{From the Daily News of the 17 th February,) 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 

My Lord — The neutrality of Her Majesty's Government, in the 
.contest between the United States and the Slaveholders' Con- 
federacy, is either a reality or a mere profession. If the former, 
it should be thorough, and be honestly carried out. How far it is 
one or the other, facts must determine* In the majority of 
criminal cases, proof of guilt depends chiefly upon circumstantial 
evidence. In the absence of direct testimony, and if only reason- 
ably conclusive, it is held sufficient to establish culpability. Let 
the same law be applied in the present case : the verdict will not 
he doubtful. 

Numbers of vessels laden with material and munitions of war, 
constantly leave the chief ports of the United Kingdom, notably 
Loudon, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Glasgow, and Belfast They 
clear outwards for neutral ports, but many of them are again heard 
of as having been captured by Federal cruisers, while attempting 
to run the blockade, or as having succeeded in doing so. A few 
cases for the year 1862 are submitted, all from the port of London. 

On the 29th of January, the steamer jB^coTumus^, Captain Bardge, 
cleared outwards for Melbourne. Her broker was W. S. Hotchkm. 



TLe cliief sliippen of her cargo were Isaaes, Campbell, and Co^ 

and G. Spellman. Besides a miscellaneous assortmeBt of articles^ 

; suitable only for an army engaged in active war&re, she took out 

\ 330 pistols, 500 cases ball cartridges, 1,000,000 percussion caps, 

» 2980 mustets, 12,440 rifles, and 30,000 lbs. gunpowder. She ran 

the blockade, and has since done so again. She is now called the 

JBoveta. 

On the 8 th February, cleared out for Nassau, tie steamer 
Sovthwichj Captain Stark; brokers, Messrs. Isaacs, Campbell^ 
and Co.; chief shippers, Messrs. Moreton and Co., Campbell and 
Co., Bumsted and Co,, G. Spellman, Vavasseur, and W. Roberts* 
Her miscellaneous cargo also consisted of articles for an army on 
active service, and the same fact is common to all the other vesseb 
mentioned in the present category. Besides these goods, she con- 
veyed away two cases swords, six cannon, 680 muskets, 2800 
cast-iron shells and silty cases of thfe same, 19,940 rifles, 9,000,000 
percussion caps, and 104,600 lbs. of gunpowder. She dropped 
down to Greenhithe, and there took on board her powder and rifles. 
On the 23rd May, the steamer Me^^mac, hOH tons, Captain 
Ramsay, owners C. Z. Peimson and Co., of Hull, cleared out for 
Tampieo and Bennuda; chief shippers, J. G. Baskerville and 
S. D. Chippingdale. Her war cargo consisted of 2^ rifles, 
713 cases ahd thirty-three boxes of shells, one package of percus- 
sion fusees, three IvO-pounder cannon, four 18-pounaers, and one 
18-pounder rifled. She is reported to have taken on board at 
Greenhithe a large quantity of gunpowder. 

On the 28th July, cleared out for Demerara, the steamer 
Agrippina, 276 tons; M'Queen, master; A. W. Fitch, broker; 
chief shippers, Messrs. J. W. Baldwin and S. J, CampbeU and 
^ Co. This vessel took away 160 pistols, one case of cutlasses, 26 
* cannon with their carriages, 120 rifles with bayonets, 128 cases of 
the same weapon, 15,000 and one case of cartridges, 20,000 per- 
cussion caps, and 10,080lbs. gunpowder. She went out direct to 
Terceira, and there transhipped tier cargo on board the " 290," 
alias the Alabama. 

On the 6th of August, the Harriet Pinckney, steamer, 611 tons, 
Halkin, commander, Raydon and Reed brokers, cleared out for 
Nassau; chief shippers, Messrs. Spyer and Haywood, Campbell 
t and Co., Sinclair, Hamilton, and Co., Raydon and Reed, and 
I Ely Brothers. She had on board 16 cannon with their carriages, 
y and two howitzCTs, 260 iron shrapnel shells, 409 swords, 20 
ij carbines, 640 muskets, 11,300 rifles, 2,800,000 percussion caps, 
\} and 1,360,000 ball cartridges. 

On the 9th November, the steamer. Gladiator, Ware, master. 
Baker and Co. brokers, cleared out for Teneriffe, Nassau, and 
Honduras. Her cargo was shipped chiefly by Messrs. Spyer and 
Haywood. It comprised five packages shrapnels, one box and 
^ 100 pistols, one ton lead shot, 60 swords, 17,320 muskets, 1000 
boxes and 122,000 cartridges, 4,660,000 percussion caps, and 
143,3001bs. gunpowder. Tliis vessel succeeded in running the 
blockade. 

On the 11th November, the Justitia steamer, 616 tons. Bar- 
roughs commander, brokers, Spyer and Haywood, chief shippers, 



BicbardfQn, Boss, knd Co., cleared out for Demerara. Her cargo 
of munitioDs of war coipprised 10 cases shells, 400 barrels salt- 
petre, 20,000 linen bandages, 1,000,000 cartridges, and 179,200lbs. 
gunpowder* Sbe also ran tiie blockade. 

On the 8th December, the Princess Royal, steamer, 494 tons, 
Lawson, master, cleared out for Halifax and Vancouver's Island. 
Her brokers and chief shippers were Messrs. W. 8. Lindsay and 
Co. She was laden principally wjth hardware, iron and steel, 
machinery for six propellers, and soldiers' clothing ; but she also 
took out 60,000 pounds of gunpowder. 

On the 3d of January last, the Miriam, a new and fast steamer, 
sailed from London. The chief shippers of her cargo were Messrs. 
Spyer and Haywood. It consisted of a large quantity of army 
stores, 25,000 rifles, 00 tons gunpowder, 3,015,000 cartridges, and 
3,000,000 percussion caps. Up to within the last few days, her 
clearance papers were not entered at the Custom-house. 8he is 
supposed to be a Confederate vessel. 

On the same day, the Peterhof, another steamer, also sailed 
from London, laden with iarmy stores and necessaries, and her 
clearance, papers were not to be found entered only a few days ago. 

The Customs lists teem with cases similar to those enumerated. 
Surely the shipment to neutral ports, of such va^t quantities 
of material and munitions of war, is in itself a sufficiently suspicious 
circumstance, to justify the interference of the proper authorities to 
prevent violations of the law. Will the honourable member for 
Sunderland, whose voice has been not so unfrequently raised in 
the House, in defence of the Slaveholders' rebellion, have the 
temerity to affirm his ignorance of the nature of the transactions 
in which his name figures with disgraceful prominence? Will he 
deny that his offices m the City of London are the common resort 
of Charleston and othw American pilots, but especially Southerners, 
who tout there for hire in this contraband trade ? The Govern- 
ment owes it to itself first, to its ally the Federal Government 
next, to prosecute and to punish those who violate either the 
Queen's Proclamation, the F<>reign Enlistment Act, or the Customs 
Regulations. It is simply incredible that it alone is not cognisant 
of facts notorious in commercial circles, and the evidence of which 
is more easily accessible to its agents than to lookers-on. The one 
circumstance to be kept in view is, that these parties ship goods, 
contraband of war, ostensibly to neutral ports, but with a full 
knowledge that they are intended for another destination, and that 
one which is not legally accessible to them ; in other words, that 
they are going to blockaded ports. Here the subject is left for 
the present by, my Lord, 

Your most obedient Servant,^ 

Anonymous. 
New Inn, W.C, Feb. 14th, 1863. 

Published hy the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
No. 27, New Broad-street, KG,, London. 
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PEAYERFUL SYMPATHY INVOKED FOR AMERICA 



A SERMON. 



" The LoaD hear thee in the day of trouble ; the Dame of the God of Jacob defend thee. 
Send thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Zion. Remember all 
thy o^Terings, and accept thy burnt sacrifice. Selah. Grant thee according to thine 
own heart, and fulfil all thy counsel. "We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the 
name of our God we will set up our banners : the Lord fulfil all thy petitions. Now 
know I that the Lord saveth his anointed ; he will hear him from his holy heaven with 
the saving strength of his right hand. Some trust in chariots, and some in horses : but 
we will remember the name of the Loed our Crod. They are brought down and fallen ; 
but we are risen, and stand upright. Save, Lord : let the king hear us when we call " 
— Pi<rfw 20th. 



There are Fouk theories respecting the occasion of writing this 
Psalm : — 

JIV«/, — ^That it was composed in reference to the Syro-Ammonitic 
War, as related in the 10th chapter of 2nd Samuel. 

Secondly, — ^T^at it was prepared for the special encourageiaaent of 
the king during the rebellion under Absolom, as recorded in 2nd 
Samuel, 15tli, 16th, 17th, and 18th chapters. 

Thirdly, — That it has no special national reference, but was com- 
posed by David to teach the people, with, their king, how to deport 
themselves towards God, smd each other in all times of national 
distress, and especially in time of war. 

Fourthly, — That while it has this national culture and guidance in 
view, it looks forward to the distresses of God's church in all ages 
while contending against evil and aiming at the ultimate triumph 
of the Eedeemer's kingdom. 

It is not of special consequence in regard to the object for which 
this Psahn is chosen, to determine which of these theories is best 
supported by internal evidence. Before dismissing the question, I 
woidd offer one remark : there is no necessary incongruity between 
the first two opinions and those which follow. The Psalm may have 
been composed in regard either to the war with Ammon and Syria, 
or to the insurrection and rebellion imder Absolom, and yet be 
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intended for general instruction during any time of national distress, 
and especially useful during a time of war ; and though it might have 
had such a specific origin it may also have a prophetic bearing upon 
the spiritual conflict of Christ's kingdom with the kingdom of this 
world, for nothing is more common in the Psalms than for the sacred 
writer to look from the temporal to the spiritual, from the national to the 
universal. Let it not perplex you, that while David is said to be 
the author of this Psalm, he is also the subject to whom it refers. 
David wrote it, but in the name of the people of Israel, and for use in 
their temple service, and in the character of the "sweet siager of 
Israel." 

I like the idea suggested by "Tholuck" of dividing the Psalm 
into three parts, as follows: The first five verses sung by the Levites 
in the temple service in the name of the whole congregation of the 
Lord, and containing a prayer for the king, as the Lord's anointed, a 
prayer breathing devoutest confidence in God's protection, and in the 
righteousness of the cause they plead for. The 6th, 7th, and 8th 
verses sung by the king in response to the prayer so affectionately offered 
by the people and declaring imbounded confidence in Gk>d. Such con- 
fidence as amounts to the present realisation of the blessings sought. 
The 9th verse, sung by the Levites, containing a prayer for the king, 
and expressing the assurance of being heard, " Save, Lord, the King- 
He (Jehovah) will hear us when we call." 

My brethren, it is with a deeply solemn feeling that I call your 
attention to this most suggestive and beautiful prayer, and for a truly 
solemn object. I want you to imbibe the very soul of this prayer, and 
for an object, not dissimilar to that, for which it was originally written, 
and used. I want to excite your deepest sympathy, and stir up your 
most pleading prayers for a nation in distress, a nation the nearest to 
us, of all the nations in the world, in all the elements of blood, language, 
religion, literature, government, and commerce. I want your most prayerful 
sympathy for America. It is now nearly twelve months since I ventured 
to intrude this subject into the solemnities of our Sabbath worship — 
during the Trent affair. I do it now, as I did then, without any mis- 
giving as to the rightness of doing it. On the contrary, I do it with 
the full persuasion that as a christian, and christian minister, I ought 
to seek, as far as I can, to form in your minds right sentiments on such 
an occasion of profound interest as that of the War in America. 
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The " London Emancipation Society " has issued a circular to every 
minister of religion in this country, urging upon them a special 
remembrance of the Negro race of America in their religious ser- 
vices on the first day of January, 1863. This circular is based 
on the proclamation of the President, announcing liberty to all the 
Slaves States in rebellion, on, and after the first day of January next. 

I had purposed addressing you on this subject before my attention 
was called to the circular. I am confirmed in my purpose by it. On 
that day we can, and will pray for our oppressed fellow creatures ; but 
I prefer, if possible, exciting your prayers beforehand, and shewing our 
sympathy while the thing is proposed, and not accomplished. I would 
be among those who would cheer on that people and government in a 
noble and most difficult enterprise, because I believe it is in the 
direction of truth and justice. I would not merely stand among those 
who will cheer its fulfilment as thousands will, who now jeer at the 
projectors and cast all obstacles in their way. I can submit to be 
thought mistaken in the views I shall advance, and I hope, willingly, 
receive correction of them ; but I would not be unmanly in concealing 
them, because they happen not to be popular, and we cannot advance 
success in support of them. 

Allow me first to lay before you ^ the occasion which calls for our 
prayerful sympathy as a christian people. First, I invoke your prayer- 
ful sympathy for a people in the pangs of Civil War. 

A nation at war with another nation is a just object of sympathy to 
all good men, provided there is any ground that justifies its recourse 
to the sword. There are few greater evils than war, but I think there 
are some and, we shall all probably agree in regarding slavery as one of 
the evils which can afflict a people greater even than war. But a nation 
rent by Civil War is of all the most pitiable under the dire sway of 
the sword, because passing through the severest ordeal to which a 
nation can be subjected — an ordeal of fire and blood. The ravages 
committed by war are painful under every circumstance, but those 
committed by Civil War are committed on its own citizens. The 
blood shed in war is awful to contemplate at any time, but that 
shed in Civil War is the blood of its own sons. Th e treasure 
wasted in war is always an enormous sacrifice, but that wasted 
in Civil War is the precious fruit of the thought and toil of its 
own citizens alone. The animosity enkindled by war, is dreadful ta 
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think of, but wliat is it when sown between brethren of the 
same blood, language, and religion, living upon the same soil ? 
In Civil War the national stability endangered is wholly its own. 
The national progress checked, all its own. The national energies 
crippled, mainly its own. There is not even the small and unenviable 
gratification of injuring another and rival nation. Even the triumphs 
qf the sword, awaken only a saddened joy, for they are only the 
triumphs of brethren against brethren. And even the restoration 
of peace, is a pleasure, chastened by the fact that it is procured 
by the humiliation of our brother. If we have read the history 
of our civil wars we ought to be able to comprehend what they are 
suffering now, and extend to them our most prayer^l sympathy in 
this, their first baptism of blood. 

Secondly, — I would awaken your prayerful sympathy for a people 
contending for an established government. Civil government is a 
Divine institution, and when it is founded on right principles, and 
carried out with due regard for the liberty and security of the 
subject, consistent with the maintenance of its authority, is one of 
the best blessings conferred upon a people. Good government is 
so inestimable a benefaction to a free people that to guard it against 
menace or overthrow is one of their simplest obligations. To submit 
to all and every attack made upon its principles and authority without 
repudiation and resistance, — armed resistance if necessary — is 
cowardice, and shews it is either a good above their appreciation, or 
too bad to arouse them in its defence ; such a government, if bad, 
• deserves to be swept away, for government exists for the good of a 
people, and not a people for the good of a government, and if so good, 
the people who are too degraded to appreciate it, deserve to be 
threatened with the overthrow of it to arouse them to due concern. 
When a government ceases to be rooted in the affections of a people, 
when it ceases to guard and consolidate their liberties, when it has lost 
the power, morally and physically, to maintain its legitimate authority, 
then its removal is a good ; but to aim at the overthrow of a govern- 
ment not chargeable with any of these failures can scarcely, in any 
instance, be other than the greatest national crime, for it plans the 
overthrow of the greatest national good. 

To understand Jihe attempt now making in America to overthrow 
national government, a few facts not commonly acknowledged in 
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this country need to be recalled to mind. It is commonly alleged 
that Secession is an inherent right of every State composing the Union, 
This is based on the fallacy of the assumption, that the Union is 
simply a Confederacy of sovereign States. — states which retain their 
sovereignty, though in the Union — states which entered that Con- 
federacy at their pleasure, and can go out at their pleasure, and 
commit no more wrong in the one casfe than the other. This 
is not the fact. States are sovereign only in their own territorial 
jurisdiction, but not sovereign at all in regard to matters of national 
legislation. Nor is the union a union simply of states, but of the 
whole American people. The union rose at the voice of the national 
will, and can be modified or destroyed only by the concurrence of that 
national will, or which is the same thing, by the free consent of three 
fowrths of the whole manhood of the country. Its constitution is drawn 
up in the name of the people, not of the States, and begins, " We, the 
people, dc, not " We, the States.'' 

The greatest minds of that country hold secession to be morally and 
legally wrong. Permit a few quotations. President Jackson said, " To 
say that a state can separate at will from the union is to say that the 
United States is not a nation." Henry Clay said, " The submission 
which I owe the Union is absolute, that which I owe my native State is 
relative'^ Washington, in his farewell address, said to his fellow 
citizens, " Be before all, children of the same confederation, American 
Citizens, rather than the citizens of such or such a State. Let the 
Federal Constitution be your ark of safety. Daniel Webster said, 
" I maintain that the constitution of the United States is not a league, 
a confederation, a contract between the people of different states acting 
in their sovereign character, but a Government, properly so called, 
baaed on the adoption of the people. No State has the power to dissolve 
these relations.*' 

One would think this might have been sufficiently well known in 
this country to have kept many from falling into such a mistake, 
who have lent their influence to propagate it. We may understand the 
plea ttius put forward by looking nearer home. What would be 
thought of the opinion that any county of England had a right to 
secede from its submission to national authority and government, 
because it had some fault, real or fancied, to allege against that 
government ? Just suppose that when the com laws were abolished, 
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tlie agricultural districts of England, fancying themselves aggrieved, 
that national legislation so long in their supposed favour, was turning 
against them and in favor of the nmnufacturing interests of the 
country, had risen cmd proclaimed themselves separated from the nation, 
and no longer subject to the authority of the constitution and sovereign. 
Who would maintain their right to do that ? What would be thought 
if Scotland, or Ireland, or Wales, were to proclaim their independence 
of England ? Would these preachers of the right of secession, preach it 
at home ? When the Sepoy Mutiny rose and disputed our authority in 
India, who in this country justified their right to secession ? And yet they 
had become a conquered race, and their country had become the property 
of strangers by force of arms, not done by peaceful and voluntary union. 
The case of America in the present struggle, is as nearly as possible 
parallel to these illustrations. The Government of that country has 
been for many years in succession in the hands of the Slaveocracy — 
they have had everything in their own way— they have during these 
years raised slavery from the position of a tolerated, apologized thing, 
to be the dominant idea in legislation, and in all the relations of the Go- 
vernment to the people, and to other nations ; from that pcirty has come all 
the gross insults to this country ; instigated by hatred of our conduct to 
the slaves within our dominions, containing, as it did, so keen a reproof 
to them, madly bent upon forging new legislative fetters for the same 
race in their country ; from that party came the " Fugitive Slave ^ Law '* 
and the repeal of the " Missouri Compromise,*^ 

President Lincoln was elected by a party, whose guiding principle 
was, the non-extension of slavery into any of the territories of the 
country not yet become States of the Union. That party while acting 
on this constitutional principle, held all existing laws of the union 
sacred, and asserted its determination to stand by the constitution. 
At once the South, the long dominant South — ^the long petted South — 
like a spoilt child, peevishly turned round and said, ** I won't stay in 
the union," " I'll go away," " I'll set up on my own account." " If I 
am beaten, though fairly beaten, I won't submit." And without sub- 
mitting its grievance (if it had any) to the whole country, and 
without attempting to show that it had been wronged, or that the 
constitution had been violated, either by the party electing or the 
man elected, or the principles avowed in the election — away it 
went like a wilful but resolute child, that could no longer have its own 
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way, and proclaimed a Confederacy after its own heart, a Confederacy 
whose comer stone is perpetual slavery of the negro race, the renewal 
of the African SlaveTrade, and the extension of slavery into as many of the 
territories as it could command, thus destroying all hope of freedom 
to the colored race, and blotting the fair union out of existence. If 
that be a just cause for secession, then any minority in a state or 
country, or province, or parish, or church, or society, has an equal right 
of secession, when it cannot rule the majority, and bend everything to its 
own will. 

This defeated minority, accustomed at home to irresponsible power, 
began this fratricidal War* At their door lies the guilt of having 
unsheathed this sword, upon them is the blood of the thousands that 
have fallen in this conflict between freedom and slavery, between good 
government and anarchy. I have no alternative therefore, in the pre- 
sence of these indisputable facts, than to designate this war, so 
begun, and continued, as the most cameleBs, and therefore as the most 
wickedf the world has ever seen. Can I do otherwise, then, than regard 
the defence of that Government on the part of the loyal States as the 
most necessary and righteous any people could be engaged in. If a 
Government violates not the Constitution it has sworn to maintain, 
then all loyal citizens are bound to defend it, even with their largest 
treasure and their most priceless blood. The Loyal States regard their 
Government and Constitution as the noblest the world has ever seen — 
or any nation ever enjoyed ; — ^I offer no opinion on this — ^but it is due 
to this conviction, that they defend both, if needful, even to the sacri- 
fice of their life. 

Do not suppose, brethren, I am, — in my sympathy with the cause of 
good Government in America, — ^forgetful of the curse and miseries 
entailed by war. I have no words to express my abhorrence of its 
unreasonableness and wickedness, but I am far less able to express my 
abhorrence of the unmitigated wickedness of slavery. It is a choice 
of the two greatest evils that any nation could be cursed with, and had 
the Northern States and the Government chosen Slavery rather than 
War, the toleration of Anarchy, rather than the defence of Constitutional 
(Government, instead of deserving the sympathy and prayers of all 
Christian people, they would have deserved the contempt of mankind, 
and they would have had it, not only in this generation, but alga in 
generations yet unborn. 
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Thir^, — I would bei^eak your prayerful sympathy in behalf of » 
people sufficing the chastisemeiit of Heaven for conniving at, and, 
abetting ihe greatest crime agsdnst humanity, and the greatest sin 
against God. It is admitted by most American Christians, that this 
war is a retributive judgment on account of their national ingrati- 
tude, haughtiness, and wickedness in the sight of God, and above 
alljp for their grievous sins against God and humanity, not only by 
their complicity with slavery, but also in numerous ways besides. 
I am concerned now only with the part they have taken in regard to 
slavery. The American Government is based upon the manhood of its 
subjects. Their equality before the law, and their inherent right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as set forth by their fathers 
in the declaration of independence. Slavery was an entail of this 
country to America at that time, when, of the thirteen States that 
composed the Union, there was but one really free from slavery 
(Massadiusetts) . It was then a tolerated thing to be removed in time* 
A cancer to be rooted out. An excrescence upon the fair form of the 
ccHistitution to be cut off. Instead of tiiat being done, through cupidity 
and lust of irrei^nsible power, from regarding it as a tolerated evil 
which the fathers did, the sons became first its timid defenders, on 
the ground of insufficient labour, then on the ground of inferiority of 
race, and then on the profitableness of their toil, and then on the blas- 
phemous pretence of having biblical authority for this accursed thing. 
Having reached this summit, they demand for it prior influence in all 
national legislation, and the whole people. North and South, allowed 
this monstrous evil " the sum of aM the villanies" as Wesley termed it, 
to grow in insolence, in barbarity, in despotic usurpation of free speech, 
within the Slave States, and in brutal violence when that freedom of 
speech was directed against it, even in the Free States, and in the halls 
of legislation, until the crown of its wickedness was reared in a 
" Fugitive Slave Law^' and the Free States became the " man traps and 
»pring guns^* of the South. In this way a practical lie has been 
more and more given to the fundamental article of their constituticflEi. 
But the Cross of Christ confirms the fundamental law of the consti- 
tution by acknowledging the equality of human souls before God* 
This nation is professedly Christian. Its slavery has given a practical 
lie to its religion as well as to its constitution. 

Can we wonder that God is angry? That a nation so exact in 
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materidl, irdelleetudl, and religious blessings should be severely chastised 
by Alttiighty God for its practical infidelity? And whence comes 
the chastisement? By the very hands that have been foremost in 
piling up this huge sin in the face of heaven. The Slavocracy are 
the sword by wiiich God is chasiasing these Free States and Free 
(3iurches for their complicity with ** the sum of all the mllanies.'* 
You see that God is contending with them in even the reverses that 
have attended their efforts to subdue this most formidable rebellion. 
It must then be admitted that this people are suffering the just 
displeasure of Almighty God. But on that very ground I plead their 
claims to our prayers and sympathy. The whole nation is under the 
hand of God. That hand is heavy upon them. Will you oast stones 
at them now ? Is this the time to turn our backs upon them ? Shall 
we do nothing but rake up and cast in their teeth all their past 
offences ? Is this English, manly, brotherly, christicm 9 Sham^ on those 
who can do nothing but take pleasure in the misfortune, the judgments 
l^at have befallen a nation so near to u% a nation that, but as yesterday, 
** went forth from our loins," 

I vrill not dishonour our common Christianity by asking if you can 
give one pulsation of sympathy to these revolted States, — States whose 
guilty Confederation proclaimed Slavery for its corner stone, and blas- 
phemously applies to it words made sacred to every Christian heart by 
their reference to <die Bedeemer of Men, Vice-President Stephens says 
of it, " Its foundations are laid, the corner stone rests upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white man, that slavery is subor- 
ddnaiion to the superior race, — is his natural and normal condition, — ^the 
sUme which was rejected by the first builders, is become the chief stone of 
the comer in our new edifice," 

I cannot but think our prayerful sympathy should flow all the more 
readily, from the fact that we too are suffering along with them, i^at 
we are not wholly free from the guilty thing that has precipitated this 
conflict; we have restricted ourselves to the produce of slave toil, 
though warned, we have gone blindly on, and now their chastisements 
extend to us. Shall I plead in vain for a nation under the Hand of 
God, when I plead with those who ore passing through the furnace 
too, though in mercy to us, not heated as for them. K you sympathize 
not in their defence of established Government, surely you will not 
withhold either sympathy or prayer from them as smitten by the Hand 
of God. " K one member suffer, all the members suffer44ty t#^^^' 
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Fourthly, — ^I would bespeak your prayerful sympathy for a people 
and Govemment treading in the path of truth and justice. Let 
me impress on your minds that the present Government was called 
to power for the express purpose of putting a stop to the extension 
of slavery. Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the Presidential Chair, 
and elected on this avowed principle, viz., '*That the normal c&nr 
diUon of all the territory of the United States is that of freedom-- and 
we deny the authority of Congress, or a Territorial Legislation, or of any 
individuals to give legal existence to Slavery in any Territory of the United 
States,'^ This principle the Govemment can maintain constitutionally 
by declining to admit new Territories (and the territory referred to is 
nearly as large as Europe), as States into the Union with slavery in their 
Constitution ; but it has no power to interfere legislatively with Slavery 
in existing Slave States. This accounts for the fact so loudly de- 
claimed against in this country, that the President and his Govemment 
did not pass a law abolishing Slavery once and for ever ; to say nothing 
of the fact that they could not have carried such a proposition through 
the Legislature, they had no right to do it, they were without Consti- 
tutional authoiity to do so, they would have given some justification to 
this rebellion. But what the Govemment could do legislatively, and 
as a military necessity, it has done. 

It has abolished Slavery in the district of Columbia, the only district 
in which the Govemment has local authority. Compensation has been 
offered to the Border States for the emancipation of their Slaves. 
Slavery has been for ever excluded from the Territories, it can there- 
fore have no possible extension, and non-extension is death to it. 
The Govemment hap made a treaty with this country for the more 
effectual suppression of the African Slave Trade. It has carried out, 
for the first time, the law of the United States, which declares the 
importation of slaves to be piracy. It has formally recognised the 
Negro Eepublics of Hayti and Tiberia. And the President, as holding 
the supreme military authority of the Union, has issued a proclamation 
declaring that on the first day of January, 1863, all slaves in States 
then in rebellion against the Govemment, shall be absolutely free 
thenceforth and for ever. And in his recent message to Congress, he 
recommends that the Constitution be so far amended by the requisite 
authorities as to make compensation a legal tender to every state which 
shall at any time abolish slavery before January, a.d. 1900. These are 
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unquestionable facts, and under such adverse circumstances facts, that 
reflect the highest honour on the President and his administration, 

I know it is objected that the war was not undertaken on the part 
of the North for the abolition of slavery, but for the maintenance of 
the Union, that big idol of the nation. Supposing this to be all the 
truth, I would say, " most noble object 1" If they cared not for its 
integrity they would cease to be worthy of it. 

Again, it is objected, all this abolitionism is a necessity, not a choice. 
Shall we condemn them **for learning wisdom, hy the things which they 
BufieredV* Are they prohibited " from Zeamw^ righteousness when the 
judgments of Qod are abroad in their land ?" Could anything but war 
have revolutionized the opinion of that people on the subject of 
slavery ? Shall we find fault that Gk)d has done in about eighteen 
months by the sword, that which a lifetime of teaching and agitation 
could not have effected 1 that which in fact seemed closed against all 
teaching and all agitation. Shall we blame them that they have opened 
their eyes when God was pouring a flood of light upon them, national 
sinf Instead of reproaching them for tardiness, would it not be nobler 
to animate them in their most difficult undertakings by our prayers ? 

Eemember, too, that they are not treading in the path of justice 
by words merely, deeds and successes follow their words. Is it 
nothing that, probably, more than a quarter of a million out of the four 
millions of slaves are already freed by Federal arms and chances of 
war ? Is it nothing that, probably, a thousand slaves per day are now 
regaining their freedom ? Is it not a glorious thing that whereas a 
year ago, 800,000 square miles were included in rebeldom, nearly three- 
fourths of which have been redeemed by Federal arms? Of the 
16 Slave States, 11 cast in their lot with the South, and passed 
Secession ordinances, the other 2 voting it down. And in the 11 the 
ordinance of Secession was never put to the vote of the people, with the 
exception of Virginia, and there the ballot box was in charge of 
Southern bayonets, and loyal citizens were prevented from voting. 
Notwithstanding that, Western Virginia has separated from the rest of 
that State and has been admitted into the Union, and of the 11 
Seceded States, not one is now wholly under Confederate rule. 
The rebellion embraced 7 millions of white people at the beginning, 
now, not more than 2 J millions acknowledge its sway; and yet men in 
this country daily ask, " what have they done ?" It is a fac^ worth 
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pondering that, amid all the chances of war, every battle has as 
yet been fought on Slave soil. The ground that has received the 
blood of the combatants is the same ground which has for years 
past, with the blood of the slave, cried to heaven for retribution, 
while in the Free States, beyond the passage of armed men hastening 
to the scene of conflict, you would not know there was war at all. These 
are facts that tell the results that have followed a people treading in 
the path of truth and justice. Do they not excite your deepest 
interest ? Shall not a people threading their way through a labyrinth 
of difficulties to establish good government on firmer foundations than 
ever and to give freedom to 4 millions of our fellow men, have our 
prayers and sympathy ? 

Fifthly, — I bespeak your prayerful sympatiiy for a God-fearing 
President, called to the most arduous duties of any man in the world at 
the present moment. 

It is said that he is not a man of genius, as tiiough that disqualified 
him for our sympathy. If it were so, one would think him all the more 
an object of prayerful sympathy ; but supposing he is not. The world's 
greatest benefactors have not always possessed that coveted talent. 
It is not questioned that he is honest ; a less scrupulous man might 
have achieved more, but he is too honest to gain success by unworthy 
means. Honesty will tell when " smartness " will be outwitted ; beside 
this, honesty of purpose is a weapon that not one of his opponents can 
employ to cope with him. It is not questioned that he is a man of God, 
a man who in this hour of fiery trial looks up to God, lives in the 
fear of God, and hangs upon God. It is not questioned that hid 
position is the most arduous any man holds in the world just now. 
He is at the head of all affairs. Civil and Milita/ry, Home and Foreign, 
No easy thing, so to rule, as to keep at peace with sa many nations 
all interested in the conflict, and many desiring the severance of the 
Union he is sworn to maintain. The man is not to be envied who 
commands a people in their first baptism of blood, who is called to 
power in a national crisis, the like of which has not befallen any nation. 

He seems alive to the complicated difficulties and solenm responsi- 
bilities of his position. In his recent message there are these thoughtful 
words. " The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we mtret rise 
with the occasion. As our case is so new, we must think anew and 
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act anew. We must disenthral ourselves, and then we shall save our 
country. Fellow Citizens, we cannot escape history; we, of this 
Congress, will be remembered in spite of ourselves ; no personal 
significance or insignificance ccui spare one or another of us. The fiery 
trial through which we pass, will light us down to honor or dishonor 
to the latest generation." Brethren, shall this man of Grod have none 
of our sympathy, none of our prayers ? God forbid. 

When King Eadama the Second ascended the throne of Madagascar, 
after the death of his cruel mother, and all England knew of his 
sympathy with those christian subjects that had been so relentlessly 
persecuted, who in this country did not feel prayerful sympathy with 
this King in his new and trying position ? Who did not rejoice in the 
tliought that the Lord's people would be free to worship God in the 
way they chose, that the Missionary of the Cross would soon enter the 
country and resume labours for twenty years suspended? Who did 
not trouble at the plot aimed at his life? Who did not pray for 
the life and spiritual enlightenment of Eadama. Will any one 
draw a parallel between the difficulties of Badama and Lincoln, be- 
tween the power entrusted to them, or between the benefits they 
are seeking to confer upon their countries and upon mankind ? 
Great as are the blessings ef religious liberty to a people who have 
only escaped the cruelest martyrdom, who will compare them with 
the civil and religious freedom of four millions of people? It is 
probable that the twenty years' martyrdom of Madagascar have not 
consigned to untimely death more than Southern Slavery has done in 
the same time. The demoralizing effect of Madagascar persecution 
upon the persecutors cannot be as great as slavery upon the slave- 
holding, slave selling, slave whipping, and slave killing class of the 
South. Madagascar martyrdoms do not dishonor the name of Jesus as 
American slavery. I do not forget, the differences between Eadama 
and Lincoln, but would ask if prayerful sympathy be given to the one, 
who in this Christian England will withhold it from the other ? 

I cannot but hope that in pleading for a people in the agonies of 
civil war ; a people contending for an established government ; a people 
suflFering the righteous chastisements of heaven ; a people treading in 
the path of truth and justice; a President discharging the most 
momentous obligations in the fear of (jod — ^I shall not plead in vain. 
Indeed, I know already, that in many of your hearts they are con- 
tinually remembered before God. Digitized by ^OOyi(^ 
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Having laid before you the occasions which call upon us impera- 
tively for prayerful sympathy ; let me Secondlyf — ^Draw your attention 
to the prayer we should ofFer on their behalf. 

That Crod would hear the prayers of this people, and their Presi- 
dent, in this their hour of judgment and distress, v. 1. " The Lord 
hear thee in the day of trouble.'* 

We cannot doubt that this Judgment of Heaven has driven the 
christian people of that country to their closets, and drawn them socially 
around the footstool of the heavenly grace. "We are, in this country* 
suffering in their sufferings, and we bow ourselves humbly before God, 
confessing our sins, and imploring God to remember us in mercy, and 
can we suppose that God's people are not in every part of that vast 
country entreating " The Lord to hear them in the day of trouble ?" 
K we could suppose that they are not humbled and prayerful, all the 
more should we pray /or them, but as that is inconceivable, let us pray 
mth them, let us join our hands with theirs and lift them up before 
God in humble importunate pleading, that " in the midst of judgment 
He would remember mercy," that He would hear their people and their 
President in this day of trouble." 

Let us pray that the God of their fathers would defend them against 
their foes. v. 1. " The name of the God of Jacob defend thee." 

When Israel prayed, they addressed God in a character suited to the 
petitions sought for at His hand ; they had once been the seed of Jacob, 
they were now the Israel of God ; but they recal what God had been 
to them "so long ago. He was their Fathers' God. " Their fathers 
had trusted in Him and had not been confounded." To increase their 
faith in Divine protection, now on the eve of national peril they recal 
the means which they always associated with "the God of Jacob." 
They pray that His " Name wovld defend them,'' All that God w, and 
all that God is known hy, in His dealings with a people are in- 
cluded in His name. They invoke, not only their fathers' God, but 
all that in mercy He had been to them in past ages, before they 
had any national existence down to that hour; all this they would 
arouse in the heart of God for their defence against their foes. 
Can we forget that the people now passing through this fiery trial are 
the children of " the Pilgrim FafJiera " — descendents of men who carried 
our virtues and our defects to that continent ? As we bow in prayer 
for them, shall we not remember the God of Washington the Father of 
their nation ? The God of Franklin and of bests of others whose names 
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are enshrined in the hearts of this afflicted people ? Let the memory 
of these good men stir us up to pray that the God of their fathers would 
defend them against their foes. 

Let us pray that Grod would make them strong in all holy and 
righteous principles, v. 2, " Send thee help from the sanctuary, and 
strengthen thee out of ^ion." 

When Israel prayed this prayer, they must have felt their cause to he 
a righteous one, and religion to he the source of their true strength. 
They went fto war with the consciousness that their cause was itself, 
the cause of God, and they were engaged in his service, therefore 
they could look confidently to Zion, — ^the seat of the divine presence 
among them, — ^for help and strength. We are taught hy this, that 
Eeligion is the source of strength to every righteous cause. "No 
cause is really and continuously strong that is not right, and no 
right cause is wholly strong that is not supported hy God. The 
fullest strength of any cause is when its principles are right, and 
its upholders right hearted men of God. Then God's strength 
will be communicated, owing to the rectitude of the purposes, and 
owing to the dependence upon Himself of the men who form these 
purposes and carry them out. In this world wrong prospers for a time 
more rapidly than right, and it is only through invisible strength that 
right can prevail. I do not doubt that the President, and many godly 
people in that nation, look upon the conflict they are engaged in, as one 
which God has assigned them, and that they go into His presence for 
guidance, for spiritual strength, for right-heartedness toward Himself, 
and toward the cause entrusted to their hands. I think I see tokens 
of Divine help already given to them, especially in this, that the 
President is going steadily forward in the path of Justice to the Slave, 
notwithstanding the adverse elections, and the mighty obstacles thrown 
in his way on every hand. Heartily and trustfully let us pray this 
prayer — " Send thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out 
of Zion." 

I Let us pray that Gtoi would remember their religious zeal in the 
past, and shew them tokens for good, now, in their day of trial, v. 3, 
** Eemember all thy offerings, and accept thy burnt sacrifices always." 
Israel, not only on going out to war, consecrated themselves to God, 
and propitiated divine favor by sacrifice, but it was one of their most 
common'acts of worship ; one of the ways in which they shewed their 
regard ^r the diviae will and zeal in the Divine Service ; and they con- 
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fidentlj now implore God's remeiabrance of thwr religious zeal. 
I do not for a moment say that this is all that is implied in this 
request. Doubtless they felt that with the most righteous cause, and 
with the best dispositions ofWnd, they needed the pleading of the 
Great Sacrifice for their forgiveness and acceptance. But certainly 
with this sacrifice in view, they ask God to remember their former 
zeal in His service. 

No people have shown more zeal in religion than our brethren of 
America, both in their Home and Foreign Missions. In every principal 
hotel, and in every sleeping room of that hotel, through all the States, 
their Bible Society has placed copies of the Word of God. In every 
saloon, state room, and cabin of their passenger steamers, that Society 
has done the same. Their colporteurs sell copies of the whole Bible 
for 5d,, and of New Testament for 2^d., and are authorised whea there 
is no money to buy, that copies be given, so that every man, woman, and 
child throughout the country may have copies of God*s word. That 
Society is printing now 11 copies per minute of working time, or 6,500 
copies daily, mainly for distribution among the paroled and rebel 
prisoners — the sick in hospitals — the new levies, and the colored people. 
In August and September, about 298,000 copies of the Scriptures, in 
whole or part, were issued. Can we not pray for this people, " Remem- 
ber all thy offerings," Tou know of their Missions in Germany, 
Prance, Sweden, Turkey, China, East Indies, and Burmah, for you are 
wont to hear of their missions and missionary zeal at our monthly 
Missionary Prayer meetings. The churches of America have been our 
almost exclusive coadjutors in diffusing the gospel among the heathen, 
and no greater hindrance could arise to the conversion of the world 
than for that land to be kept in constant internal feud. And no greater 
dishonour can men of the world charge upon the gospel than the con- 
tinuance of American slavery. Can we not go to God with this 
Christian people upon our hearts, and pray that He would interpose 
for the stay of bloodshed, and abolition of slavery and restoration of an 
established government all over that land ? Can we not use for 
them the prayer that Nehemiah did for himself when laying before, 
God what he had done for His truth ; he said, " Eemember me, 

my God, concerning this, and wipe not out my good deeds that 

1 have done for the house of my God and for the offices thereof." 
Let us remember, in order that our prayers for them may be strong- ^ 
thened, that " God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour 
of love which ve have showed toward His name." ^^^^ ^ o 
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Let us pray that God would carry their true and righteous purposes 
to complete fulfilment, v. 4, " Grant thee according to thine own heart, 
and fulfil all thy counsels,'* Israel felt the greatest confidence in 
the moral integrity of the heart and purposes of their king, or they 
could not have prayed thus for him. The desires of the king's heart, 
and counsels of his will referred to, are those which bore upon this 
war. They are going out to defend their government and country 
from a most unprovoked attack, whether we regard that as coming 
from Ammon and Syria, or from Absalom's Bevolt. In this exigency 
they wholly trust their King, they confide in his moral goodness 
and his wisdom. Now this people trust their President, not with 
the national unanimity that Israel did their King. Good|pen of 
all parties confide in the moral integrity of their President, and they 
believe in the righteousness of their cause. Moreover there is a 
growing conviction among christian men that the struggle is now 
narrowed to the question of slavery, and that their honour as a Nation 
and as a christian people is engaged '*to put away the accursed thing from 
their midst." I doubt not they can pray this prayer, " The Lord grant 
thee according to thine own heart and fulfil all thy counsel ;" and may 
not we pray this prayer, laying aside all jealousies, whether we regard 
their purpose to restore the Union or* abolish slavery for ever, " The 
Lord fulfil thy counsel." 

Let us pray that the President may put a courageous trust in God, 
while using all means for the just and speedy issue of this war, v. 6, 7, 8, 
** Now know I that the Lord saveth his anointed. He will hear him 
from His holy heaven — With the saving strength of His right hand. 
Some trust in chariots and some in horses — But we will remember the 
name of the Lord our God — They are brought down and fallen — But 
we are risen and stand upright." 

This must have been a grand sight ; to see the King rise, touched 
with the affectionate pleadings of his people, and with his heart filled 
with confidence in God, and the certainty of His Divine interposition 
burst forth in this impressive strain — "Now know I," not "I ^ope," 
" I trust,'* but " I know,'* The good man may commit his way to the 
Lord, and know beforehand with Qcrtainty that God will give him the 
desires of his heart. " Whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, 
believe that ye have them, and ye shall receive them.** This is a simple 
faith in God antedating their victory, enjoying through God's mercy the 
sense of complete triumph even before the conflict. .yVjOOgK:: 
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What christian heart does not wish and pray that the President might 
have such unquestioning faith in Q-od as David had, and that this 
confidence was inspired by the same causes. If he knew that in 
addition to the prayers of all good men in that country, he was also 
sustained by the prayers of all the churches in this, one could hope 
that he would thus joyously trust in Q-od. I cannot bring my mind 
to believe in the ultimate disruption of the Union, any more than 
I can cherish a wish that it may be shattered. Nor can I for a 
moment question, that slavery is doomed on that Continent. It 
surely is not the purpose of Q-od, that one of the fairest regions of the 
earth, should be cursed much longer with " the sum of all the villanies." 
Conficiing in the Divine goodness and justice, let us pray that both 
President and people may go on with a divine courage, filled every day 
with a divine strength until their foes " are brought down and fallen, 
and they themselves are risen and stand upright." 

Finally. — Let our prayers be reiterated and trustfully repose in Q-od 
that He will hear and answer, as v. 5 and 9, " "We will rejoice in thy 
Salvation, and in^the name of our Qod we will set up our banners ; 
The Lord fulfil all thy petitions.*' " Save, Lord, the King, He (Jehovah) 
will hear vs when we caU,*^ If we would succeed in any service for God, 
we must not weary praying for it. If we would be blessed or bless 
others, we must be often at the mercy seat, our prayer waxing more 
fervent, more trustful. God altows and sets value upon the impor- 
tunity of his waiting people. "If the vision tarry, wait for it." 
Unexpected disasters may await the cause of Truth and Justice, 
before the final hour of triumph comes. Long perpetrated wrongs are 
not easily liehtened, great national reformations, especially when 
depending on the arbitrament of the sword, are often driven back like 
the rising tide from the shore, but gather force from every recession, 
and make its final advance a complete victory. Our faith may be 
sorely tested before we can turn our prayer into praise. But without 
fervent prayer we shall never have the right to rejoice in God's salvation 
Now give your prayers. Christian brethren, now reiterate your prayer, 
" Now lay hold of God's strength that you may prevail with him." Now 
say, " Save, Lord, the President and people," and add, " the Lord will hear 
us when we call," and ere long you will " rejoice in GoWs salvation in the 
saving strength of his right hand" 

uvGooq Ic 

Wm. Mitchenep, Priuter, 23, Red Lion street, Holbom. ^ 
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NOTE. 



The phraseology of the following letter may 
not perhaps be in all respects adapted to 
English taste, I reprint it, however, as it 
stands, in the conviction that in no other 
way could Englishmen be so effectually en* 
lightened upon the American Church view 
of the subject in question. 



F. L. M. 



LoiTDOir, October 28, 1863. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D. 

Sisfeofj fff i\t ikese at ItnttSRitoujr. 



I HAVE seen, with great amazement, a protest 
against my letter on the " Bible View, of 
Slavery," signed by you and a long list of your 
clergy, in which you condemn it as " unworthy 
of any sei*vant of Jesus Christ,^' as "an effort 
to sustain, on Bible principles, the States in 
rebellion against the Government, in the wicked 
attempt to establish, by force of arms, a tyranny, 
in the name of a republic, whose corner-stone 
shall be perpetual bondage of the African ;'' and, 
as such, you say that it challenges your *'m- 
dignant reprobation.^^ 

Now, my Right Reverend Brother, I am sorry 
to be obliged to charge you not only with a gross 
insult against your senior, but with the most 
serious offence of a false accusation. My letter 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



was first published in January, 1861, more than 
three months before the war began, at a time 
when no one could anticipate the form of govern- 
ment which the Southern States would adopt, 
or the course which Congress might take in 
reference to their secession. And when 1 con- 
sented to its republication, I did not suppose 
that it would be used in the service of any 
political party, although I had no right to com- 
plain if it were so used, because the letter, once 
published, became public property. But in its 
present form there is nothing whatever in it 
which bears on the question of " rebellion," or 
of the "perpetual bondage of the African," or of 
a "tyranny, under the name of a Republic," of 
which slavery should be the " corner-stone." 
On the contrary, I referred on the last page to 
my lecture published in Buffalo in 1850, and to 
my book called " The American Citizen," pub- 
lished in New York in 1857, where " I set forth 
the same views on the subject of slavery, adding, 
however, a plan for its gradual abolition whenever 
the South should consent, and the whole strength 
of the Government could aid in its accomplish- 
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ment" ** Sooner or later," I added, " I believe 
that some measure of that character must be 
adopted. But it belongs to the slave States 
themselves to take the lead in such a movement. 
And meanwhile their legal rights and their 
natural feelings must be respected, if we would 
hope for unity and peace.** 

With these facts before your eyes, I am totally 
at a loss to imagine how even the extravagance 
of party zeal could frame against me so bitter a 
denunciation. The whole object of my letter *^ 
was to prove, from the Bibhy that in the relaiion 
of master and slave there was necessarily no sia: 
whatever. The sin, if there were any, lay in the 
treatment of the slave, and not in the relation 
itself. Of course, it was liable to abuse, as all 
human relations must be. But while it was 
certain that thousands of our Christian brethren 
who held slaves were treating them with kind- 
ness and justice, according to the Apostles* rule, 
and earnestly labouring to improve the comforts 
and ameliorate the hardships of the institution, 
I held it to be a cruel and absurd charge to 
accuse them as sinners against the Divine Iaw» 
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when they were ; only doing what the Word of 
Gpd allowed, under the constitution and estab- 
lished code of their country. 

I do not know whether your band of indignant 
reprobatiouists ever saw my book, published in 
1857, h\itt/ou read it, because I sent you a copy, 
and I have your letter of acknowledgment, in 
which, while you dissented from some of my 
conclusions, you did it .with the courtesy of a 
Christian gentleman.. In that letter there is 
nothing said about my opinions being "unworthy 
of any servant of Jesus Christ," and nothing of 
" indignant reprobation." But, tempm^a mutantur^ 
sic nos mutamur in illis. 

Yes, the times are indeed sadly changed, and 
you have changed accordingly. For many years 
you met in brotherly council with these Southern 
slaveholders. You invited them to the hospi- 
talities of your . house, and paid them especial 
deference. The new light of Eastern Aboli- 
tionism had not yet risen within our Church ; 
and if you. then thought as you now think, you 
took excellent care that : no man amongst your 
Southern . friends should know it. Moreover^ 
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your favourite Theological Seminary, only three 
years ago, was the Virginia School at Alex- 
andria, raised to great prosperity by Bishop 
Meade, a slaveholder^ and I am very sure that 
nothing at variance with my Bible view of 
slavery was taught in that institution. Yes! 
we may well say of you, as of many others — 
Quantum mutatus ab illo ! How changed is the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, in three years, from his 
former course of conservatism, peace, and Scrip- 
tural consistency ! 

But the Word of God has not changed; 
the doctrine of the Apostles has not changed ; 
the Constitution of our country has not changed ; 
the great standards of religious truth and real 
civic loyalty remain just as they were; and I 
remain along with them, notwithstanding this 
bitter and unjust assault from you and your 
clergy. I do not intend to imitate your late 
style of vituperation, for I trust that I have 
learned, even when I am reviled, not to revile 
again. I respect the good opinion of your 
clergy, and am not aware that I have done 
anything to forfeit it. I respect your office^ 
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your talents, your personal character, and the 
wisdom and success with which, for many 
years, your Episcopate has been conducted* 
But I do not respect your departure from the 
old and well-settled rule of the Church, and 
from the Apostolic law of Christian fairness 
^and courtesy. I do not believe in the modern 
discovery of those Eastern philanthropists who 
deny the divinity of our Redeemer, and attach 
no importance to the Bible except as it may 
suit themselves. I do not believe that the 
venerated founders of our American Church 
were ignorant of the Scriptures and blind to 
the principles of Gospel morality. I do not 
believe that Washington and his compatriots, 
who framed our Constitution with such express 
provisions for the right of slaveholders, were 
tyrants and despots, sinners against the law 
of God and the feelings of humanity. But 
I do believe in the teaching of the inspired 
Apostles, and in the Holy Catholic (or universal) 
Church which you and your clergy also profess 
to believe. 1 know that the doctrine of that 
Church was dlear and unanimous on the lau:^ 
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ftdness of slavery for eighteen centuries toge- 
ther ; and on that point I regard your " protest " 
and *Mndignant reprobation" as the idle wind 
that passes by. 

I wish you, therefore, to be advised that I 
shall publish within a few months, if a gracious 
Providence should spare my life and faculties, 
a full demonstration of the truth "wherein I 
stand." And I shall prove in that book, by the ^ 
most unquestionable authorities, that slaves and 
slaveholders were in the Church from the begin- 
ning ; that slavery was held to be consistent with 
Christian principles by the Fathers and Councils, 
and by all Protestant divines and commentators 
up to the very close of the last century; and that 
this fact was universal among all churches and 
sects throughout the Christian world. I shall 
contend that our Church, which maintains the 
primitive rule of Catholic consent and abjures 
all novelties, is bound, by her very constitution^ 
to hold fast that only safe and enduring rule, or 
abandon her Apostolic claims, and descend to the 
level of those who are " driven about by every 
wind of doctrine*" And I shall print your 
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" indignant reprobation," with its list of names, in 
the preface to my book, so that if I cannot give 
you fame, I may, at least, do my part to give you 
notoriety. 

That the nineteenth century is a century of 
vast improvement and wonderful discovery in 
the arts and sciences, I grant as willingly as 
any man. But in religious truth or reverence 
for the Bible, the age in which we live is prolific 
in daring and impious innovation. We have 
seen professedly Christian communities divided 
and subdivided on every side. We have seen 
the rise and. spread of Universalism, Millerism, 
Pantheism, Mormonism, and Spiritualism. We 
have seen even our venerable Mother Church of 
England sorely agitated by the contagious fever 
of change, on the one hand towards superstition, 
and on the other towards infidel rationalism. 
And we have heard the increasing clamour 
against the Bible, sometimes from the devotees 
of geological speculation, sometimes from the 
bold deniers of miracles and prophecy, and, not 
least upon the list^ from the loud-tongued 
apostles of anti-slavery. We have marked the 
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orators who cry " Down with the Bible if it 
maintain the lawfulness of slavery/' We have 
marvelled at the senatorial eloquence which pro- 
claimed that "it was high time to have an 
anti-slavery God and an anti-slavery Bible." 
We have heard the Constitution of our country 
denounced as "a covenant with death and 
hell." We have heard the boasted determina- 
tion that the Union shall never be restored 
until its provisions for the protection of 
slavery are utterly abolished. And what is 
the result of all this new philanthropy? The 
fearful judgment of God has descended to 
chastise these multiplied acts of rebellion against 
His Divine government ; and what the final 
catastrophe shall be, is only known to Him 
who seeth the end from the beginning. 

After forty years spent in the ministry, more 
than thirty of which have been passed in the 
office of a Bishop, I can look back with humble 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good for this, at 
least, that all my best labours have been directed 
to the preservation of the Church from the in- 
roads of doctrinal innovation. At my ordination 
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I promised "so to minister the. doctrine and 
sacraments and discipline of Clirist as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church hath received 
the same ^' — and certain it is that *^ tliis Church " 
had not received the modern doctrine of ultra- 
Abolitionism at that time, as I trust she never 
will receive it, because it is contrary to the sacred 
Scriptures. I also promised " with all faithful 
diligence to banish and drive away from the 
Church all erroneous and strange doctnnes con- 
trary to God's Word," and I made those pro- 
mises in the true sense which the venerable 
Bishop White, my Ordainer, attached to them 
— i believed then, as he believed, that our 
Southern brethren committed no sin in having 
slaves, and that they were men of as much 
piety as any ministers in our Communion. I 
believed, as he believed, that the plain precepts 
and practice of the Apostles sanctioned the in- 
stitution, although, as a matter of ea?pedienctf^ the 
time might come when the South would prefer, 
as the North had done, to employ free labour. 
Those promises I have kept faithfully to thi« 
day; and if, when I am drawing near to the end 
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of my career, I am to be condemned and vilified 
by you and your clergy because I still maintain 
them to the utmost of my slender ability, be 
assured, my Right Reverend Brother, that I 
shall regret the fact much more on your account 
than on my own. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that I 
feel no resentment for the grossly insulting 
style of your manifesto. The stability and 
unity of the Church of God are the only 
interests which I desire to secure, and I am 
too old in experience to be much moved by 
the occasional excesses of human infirmity. 

JOHN H. HOPKINS, 

Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. 

BUBIINOTON, VeBMONT, 

Ocfoher 5, 1863. 
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RECOGNITION 

07 THE 

SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 



However much British statesmen may differ 
respecting- the means to be employed, they all as- 
suredly desire to see such a termination of the 
American war as will insure the welfare of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the future of the Negro population, and 
settle every question which might renew the deplora- 
ble conflict now raging between those who are only 
aliens to us in name. 

The people of the Northern States believe they are 
fighting to maintain the Union ; in reality they are 
struggling to retain their fellow countrymen of the 
Gulf States in worse than Egyptian bondage. 

The people of the Southern States imagine that 
their ardour to secure independence is inspired by 
the love of freedom ; at heart they covet the immense 
apace situated between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains 3 which, included within their limits, 
would entice them to keep their black brethren in 
slavery for a period beyond the ken of generations 
yet unborn. 

A power adequate to amalgamate the shattered 
fragments, or to separate the antagonistic masses of 
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the great Republic, does not appear to exist in 
North America ; for there are no symptoms of com- 
mon sense having prevailed with those who direct 
Northern policy ; nor is there any probability that 
native conventions will arrive at a practical conclu- 
sion, or effectually reconcile mutually opposing* 
interests. 

Nor will any desirable result be accomplished by 
European Powers tendering good counsels to the 
belligerents j for such require listeners ready to fol- 
low the advice given — or by mediation; as such ser- 
vices, to be effectual, must be called for by both 
combatants — or by arbitration ; for its decisions, to 
he of value, must be respected by both parties— or 
by intervention ; as it would be followed by war ; 
and war by confusion worse, confounded — or by 
waiting for intelligence of an armistice between the 
combatants ; for a civil war is a description of strife 
which enables the passions to overcome the remon- 
stranc.es of wisdom. Nor can any good come of 
citing manifold instances in which rebellious pro- 
vinces have been recognized as independent, in the 
old world as well as the new j for the Southern 
Confederacy is composed of many sovereign States, 
each a Commonwealth with defined territorial limits, 
and all possessing distinct municipal and legislative 
institutions. 

The period has surely arrived, when the great 
Maritime Empires of Europe should, in the interests 
of humanity, exercise their high function, by arresting 
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the useless expenditure of blood and treasure amongst 
thirty millions of human beings on the other side of 
the Atlantic^ and in preventing the ruin of millions 
on this side of the ocean^ whose commercial and 
manufacturing industry are paralysed by this terrific 
internecine war. 

That the initiative will not be taken by Russia^ 
they can testify who know the secret antipathy che- 
rished by its Government and upper classes towJards 
liberal institutions j and the satisfaction they experi- 
ence at the lamentable exhibition which the North 
American Republicans are now affording to the sub- 
jects of all despotic Governments. 

Nor is it probable that France will feel inclined 
to act alone, before the Mexican war has been con- 
ducted to an honourable and satisfactory conclusion. 
Nevertheless the remedy exists, in the Recogni- 
tion, by Great Britain and France, of a Southern 
Confederacy, composed of the Sovereign States 
situated between the Atlantic ocean and the Missis- 
sippi river; accompanied by a declaration that they 
considered that its Northern frontier line should be 
somewhat similar to that traced on the prefixed 
map. Such a proceeding would be hailed with sa- 
tisfaction by a majority of the American people, both 
North and South. 

The United States would abandon the vain en- 
deavour to maintain or reconstruct the Union — 
the Western States would feel assured that in pos- 
sessing the right bank of the Mississippi, they 
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would be secured in the enjoyment of its free and 
unrestricted navigation, together with that of its 
tributmy streams, from their source to the Gulf of 
Mexico, to them a question of vital interest — ^their 
Border States, viz. Kentucky, (at the cost of a 
trifling territorial exchange). Western Virginia 
(which for military reasons cannot be dissevered from 
the North) and Maryland, would thus acquire fluvial 
and mountainous Southern boundaries, and their 
Atlantic, New England, and Central States would 
be spared the misery of seeing the Union split into 
other projected confederations, which must happen, 
unless the war is speedily terminated. 

The Southern Confederacy would be obliged to 
acquiesce in the accompHshment of what it would 
be powerless to oppose, and to desist from the futile 
project of including within its limits the immense 
unpopulated region, admirably suited for slave 
labour, beyond the Mississippi, but it would possess 
an area in superficial extent larger than France, 
Spain, and Portugal together. 

The four millions of Negroes, whose present and 
future fate is very mournftil, would, before many 
years have elapsed, be restored to what we consider 
their birthright The United States, to rid them- 
selves of the germs of future discord, would emanci- 
pate their Negroes; and the Confederate States, 
knowing that slavery once abolished on the soil of 
the North could flourish but for a short period on 
that of the South (surrounded by the ocean and a 
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nation of freemen)^ would find it their interest^ to 
prepare their coloured brethren for fulfilling* the 
duties incumbent upon them in a state of freedom. 

Such are some of the blessing's which Great Bri- 
tain and France enjoy the privilege of conferring* 
upon the American Anglo-Saxon and African races ; 
but should they reject the opportunity which present 
circumstances afford, the consequences will be ex- 
hibited in the establishment of one, if not two slave 
Republics, firmly rooted on the territory of the late 
United States, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico to the 37th degree of latitude. 



THE END. 
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"^ THE BROMIjEY 

LECTURE HALL CHRONICLE. 



No. 1. ] JANUARY, 1864k. [ One Temtiy. 

TO OUR READERS. 

The Lectubb Hall Ohboniclb in intended to be what its name imports— a 
Chronicle of proceedings and operations in connexion with the Bbomley Lbctube 
Hall. 

The origin of the Lecture Hall will be found briefly stated In the following 
paragraph, which is extracted from a report of the " Proceedings of the Inaugu- 
ration," which appeared in the Daily Papers at the time: — 

" Mr. Twelvetrees addressed the meeting in explanation of the ch'cumstances 
connected with the erection of the Hall, and the purposes to which it would be 
devoted. The inhabitants of the district had long felt the want of a commodious 
Lecture Hall, by which they had been debarred from the enjoyment of Lectures, 
Concerts, and select and popular Entertainments. Apart from that great local 
want, it had been absolutely necessary to provide a commodious room, in order 
that the various institutions connected with his business establishment might be 
efficiently conducted, — such as the penny bank, the clothing club, ttie sick vlgiting 
society, the drum and fife and brass bands, and the meetings connected with Mrs. 
Twelvetrees* mothers' mission, and the female domestic mission. The room which 
had been provided, would considerably facilitate the working of these institutions. 
The attendance of the Working Classes at a Course of Lectures delivered last 
winter, in one of his workrooms, had been so satisfactory as to justify the hope that 
the erection of the New Hall, would tend to promote the moral; social, and 
intellectual good of the neighbourhood, by providing the working men at the close 
of the day with innocent recreation and instruction, and also by furnishing them 
with such enjoyments as should elevate their tastes, and add immeasureably to 
their happiness. He believed tliat it was the duty of patriotic and christian men 
to diffuse such amusements as were innocent, and thus endeavour to prevent those 
of a hurtful kind from springing up. All such schemes he hailed as auxiliaries to 
the Gospel ; and believing that the erection of the New Lecture Hall would be the 
means of increasing and permanent good, he consecrated it with great pleasure to 
the service of the Working Classes of the neighbourhood, and to the honor and 
glory of God." 

Since the public dedication of the building on the occasion abov<9 ireferred to, 
the Lecture Hall has been used, as many of our readers are awatre, for various 
purposes and objects : — for mothers* meetings, concerts, select entertainments, 
bands of music, bands of hope, prayer meetings, political meetings, tea meetings, 
sewing meetings, discussions, lectures, sermons, recitations, presentations, and a 
number of similar purposes; and information on a variety of important subjects 
has been imparted from time to time. 

For a considerable period, a growing desire has been expressed by those who 
are interested in the various institutions connected with the Lecture Hall, for the 
publication of a brief record of the operations conducted therein ; which should also 
serve as a medium of information for those residents in the immediate neighbourhood 
who may be desirous of joining any of the societies belonging to the Institution. 

Such, in brief, are the objects contemplated by the occasional publicaticm of the 
"Bromley Lecture Hall CHROifiCLE," which the Editor trusts will meet with the 
favourable consideration of the Public. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

During the month of November, 
I>e8ide8 the Ladies' Temperance 
Sewing Meeting (held monthly) 
which was of a highly interesting 
, character, five public meetings were 
held in the Lecture Hall, Three 
Mills Lane, Bromley-by-Bow. On 
Thursday, the 5th of November, Mr. 
Peter Carrigan delivered a Lecture 
full of practical common sense on 
the " Battle of Life." The lecturer 
having fought the battle himself, 
from poverty and obscurity, up to 
the position of a prosperous Trades- 
man, with widely-extended influence, 
was well qualified to encourage others 
to improve their circumstances by 
temperance, perseverance, and eco- 
nomy. He was listened to with great 
interest by a delighted audience. 



WORKING MEN'S MEBTINa. 

On Thursday. November 12th, 
there was a Working Men's Experi- 
ence Meeting, when -several speak- 
ers gnraphicaliy described their de- 
liverance from the thraldom of in- 
temperance, and their subsequent 
progress and present happiness. 



PUBLIC DEBATE ON 

TEETOTALISM. 

On Wednesday evening, November 
18th, a debate was held under the 
auspices of the Bromley Literary 
Association, on the following subject : 
** Is Teetotalism at variance with Holy 
Scripture?" The affirmative side was 
supported by Mr. M. Feilde, and the 
negative by Mr. John Hilton; the 
two gentlemen speaking alternately. 
The proceedings during the evening 
were regulated by Mr. Harper 
Twelvetrees, the President of the 
Literary Association, who occupied 
the chair. The Hall was filled with 
a. large and attentive audience, who 
frequently manifested their approval 
by frequent ex[>ressions of applause. 
At the conclusion the question was 
put to the vote, when there was an 
overwhelming majority in favour of 



the negative tide, but few hands 
being held up for the affirmative. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Hilton's last 
speech, he was greeted with a shower 
of bouquets from the ladies ; and the 
cogency of his arguments was shown 
by several persons signing the Tee- 
total Pledge at the close of the 
meeting. 

The following account copied from 
the "Alliance News," of November 
2Sth, is from the pen of the Metro- 
politan correspondent of that Journal, 
who was present on the platform. 

** A debate — or rather the farce of 
one— took place on the 18th inst., 
at the Lecture Hall, Bromley-by- 
Bow. Mr. Matthew Fielde, a notori- 
ous disturber of meetings, had been 
exceedingly anxious for a temper- 
ance discussion, and at last the mem- 
bers of the Bromley Literary Society 
5 laced a night at his disposal, Mr. 
ohn Hilton, jun., late of Brighton, 
having consented to defend the 
cause of total abstinence. The hall 
was soon filled after the commence- 
ment, over which Mr. Twelvetrees 
presided. Mr. Fielde opened by 
reading for twenty minutes from a 
manuscript, Mr. Hilton spoke in reply 
for about the same period I Mr. Fielde . 
took^ another twenty minutes* pull 
at his manuscript, Mr. Hilton re- 
joined ; Mr. Fielde read for ten 
minutes, Mr. Hilton spoke for twenty 
minute; ; and Mr. Fielde again had 
ten minutes from written copy. He 
urgentlv pleaded for a longer allow- 
ance, but the meeting would'nt 
hear of it. Then the discussion 
closed. I have not yet told the 
subject of *' debate." It was, "Is 
Teetotalism at variance with Holy 
Scripture?" Mr. Fielde used many 
hard words ; but on the vote being 
taken he had abuut nine followers, 
the negative receiving a salute of 
some hundreds of hands. Mr. Hilton 
had another testimony to the effi- 
ciency of his labours, in the addition 
of eight signatures to the pledge- 
book. Mr. Fielde never seems to 
have intended to debate in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and a 
large proportion of his lecture was 
nothing else but a^ series of the 
bitterest charges against Teetotallers 
and teetotal advocates, particularly 
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the late Rev. Benjamin Parsons — 
a man as much superior to his de- 
tractor as Westminster Ahhey is 
to an Indian wigwam. All that Mr. 
Fielde desired was an audience, which 
he ^ well knew his own unaided ex- 
ertions could not procure him. He 
has at times constituted himself the 
champion of some good movements, 
and always with the effect of doing 
some senous damage. Should he, 
hy a freak of fancy, come over to the 
side of temperance or prohibition, 
the means of averting a catastrophe 
would have to he seriously consider- 
ed." 



LECTURE BY AN EX-PRIZE- 
FIGHTER, 

On Thursday, Nov. 19, Mr. Charles 
Bent, of Manchester, an ex-prize- 
fighter, and dog-fancier, delivered a 
powerful and impressive address, 
which moved the entire audience, 
and drew tears from numerous 
strong men, whose hard and black- 
ened faces showed that they were 
used to coal-heaving or similar labo- 
rious employment The Lecturer 
in the course of his pathetic and 
melting address, spoke of a Mother 
in wretched poverty, whose husband 
spent all his earnings in drink. She 
would carefally give her little boy 
three -farthings for the purchase of a 

J[uarter of an ounce of tea ; a farthing 
or milk, and a half-penny for a red 
herring, for the family breakfast. 
This Mother would often be heard, 
to curse her dissipated worthless 
husband, and wish him dead ! On 
that very night (the Lecturer con- 
tinued) if one of the audience could 
enter her dwellling, he would hear 
her, before retiring to rest, com- 
mending her absent husband to God's 
protecting care and love. The boy 
IS now a clerk in his father's business 
establishment, in which 14 men are 
employed. The father is also a god- 
fearing man. This mighty change 
had been wrought by Total Absti- 
nence : and the speaker was the 
rescued one. Mr. Thomas Heywood 
presided on the occasion. 



MR. JOHN DE FRAINE'S 

LECTURE. 

On Thursday, Nov. 26th, John de 
Fraine, Esq., delivered an oration on 
Albert the Good ; " Mr. John Hilton 
occupied the chair. The title of the 
lecture was used merely as a text for 
an oration, in which lessons of lofty 
principle and purpose were given in 
chaste and eloquent language, orna- 
mented with poetry, and enlivened 
by quotations from sage authors, and 
by well-told anecdotes. The audience 
was of an appreciative iCharacter and 
very numerous. 



LADIES' TEMPERANCE 

WORKING MEETING. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of December, 
the Ladies' Committee of the Brom- 
ley and Bow Total Abstinence 
Society held their monthly meeting 
in the Lecture Hall, Bromley. They 
assembled with their friends at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, for Needle- 
work, which was continued until six, 
when several gentlemen joined the 
party to tea. At seven, the ladies 
resumed their work, and the 

fentjemen interested the company 
y delivering short addresses, and 
reciting or reading suitable extracts 
from Temperance and other litera- 
ture, according to their inclination 
or tastes. John Noble, Esq., J.P., 
of Brighton, was called to the chair, 
who. in his opening remarks, spoke 
of the pleasure he always felt in 
taking part in any of the useful and 
interesting operations connected with 
the Bromley Lecture Hall. He next 
alluded to the drinking customs of 
the day, and the importance and ne- 
cessity of withstanding them. Jn the 
first year of his mayoralty of the 
borough of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
when m his official capacity he had 
of course frequently to attend public 
dinners, he remembered that on the 
occasion of the opening of the £ast 
Lincolnshire Railway, which was 
inaugurated by a Public Dinner, 
attended by the Lord Lieutenant 
(the Earl of Yarborough), Charles 
Chaplin, a wealthy Landed Propri- 
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etot, Counter Magflitratea, 4nd other 
gentlemen variouily connected with 
the county, the people tvete curious to 
kikow What be would do with the 
toasts. He should b» glad if the 
drinking of toasts Were abolishedi 
and Mentimenti were substituted, — 
but en the occasion alluded to, he 
had the honour of proposing] and 
drinking the health ot Her Afajesty 
the Queen, in pure clear water, 
which he did us loyally as any who 
were present, (cheers). He then 
proceeded to speak of the benefits of 
Total Abstinence, in raising m&n 
from degradation ; and referred to 
the erection of an extensive Hotel 
now building in Brighton, — in some 
parts 10 stories high, and to cost 
about £10,000. He mentioned a 
curious fact in connexion with this 
building, viz. :— that the contract- 
or is a teetotaller, and he (Mr. 
Noble) once called at the office of 
the building, with his friend Mr. 
Hilton, where they heard from the 
clerk of the works, (who is also an 
earnest teetotaller, and clever lectu- 
rer on the subject), that he was for- 
merly an outcast, separated from all 
his friends, and was once compelled 
to sleep in a brickfield, without a 
penny m his pocket ; one morning 
nowever, he was brought to reflection, 
and asked himself ** wiiathas brought 
me to this ? nothing but the drink, 
and I'll have no more of it." He 
gave up the use of it altogether from 
that hour, and has gained a respect- 
able position in society. Mr. Noble 
then related numerous anecdotes, to 
show what a passion for drink would 
lead to ; and what ridiculous things 
men, under its influence, would do 
to obtain it. He was recently in the 
shop of Mr. Hilton, sen., of Brighton, 
when a lame old man, a customer, 
came in, who had formerly been a 
sailor, and was on board the shin in 
which the remains of Lord Nelson 
was brougnt home to England; and 
he said that the corpse of the Admiral 
was put into a barrel of ' spirits to 
preserve it till the vessel reached 
Euj^Iand. but the sailors "tapped 
the Admiral," on the voyage, and 
when the cask was opened, it was 
found to be empty, and the corpse 
was dry. After some flirthcr obser- 



vationsi the chairman called tipon 
Mr. Hilton, who read an eittract 
from Elihu Burritt's "Sparks fVom 
from the Anvil," and afterwards 
made some appropriate remarks. 
Mr. J. A. Horner in the course of his 
address, mentioned having recently 
attended a Public Dinner of American 
Gentlemen in London, on which 
occasion, one-third of the company 
drunk the toasts in water, which was 
a sign of progress. 

Mr. Jacob Cox referred to several 
incidents in his own history, by way 
of encouragement to others, andafter« 
wards delivered a humorous reci- 
tation, which was much applauded. 

Messrs. Swain and Buck made a 
few remarks, and were followed by 
Mr. Foot, sen. Mr. Harper Twelve- 
trees, then gave a brief and interesting 
account of nis visit to the late Tem- 

1)erance Congress at Hanover ; 
mt promised some further details at 
the next meeting. 

The object of ths monthly Sewing 
meetings is to raise additional funds 
for the Bromley and Bow Total 
Abstinence Society. The Ladies 
meet for the purpose of making up 
various articles of clothing for sale ; 
but the meetings are of such a 
pleasant, social, and interesting 
character, that they would be well 
worth holding, even if no profit 
were realized on the sale of the goods. 



REPORT OF THE LADIES' 
TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 

The following report has jnst been 
printed and circulated by the Ladies' 
Committee: — 

" The Ladies' Committe connected 
with the Bromley and Bow Total 
Abstinence Society was formed twelve 
months since, to assist in raising 
funds for extending its operations in 
this locality." The ladies met in Sep- 
tember, 1862, to consider the best 
means to l>e adopted, when it was 
agreed to form tnemselves into a 
Working Committee, and to devote 
the afternoon of the first Tuesday in 
every month to making up Articles 
of Clothing, &C.X for sale, the profits 
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to be given to tlie above object. FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

They also decided to make the tunn iq/^o q 

Monthly Working Meetings into *^-^ 1004— d, 

social gatherings, and invited the T..«a„,i*i.,. . Ttr..« a riAV 

General Gommfttee and any, other Treasurer :~Mi 8. 8. DAY. 

friends who felt interested in the Dr. ^ g, d, 

object to meet and take Tea with Cost^ of Provisions for the 

them ; each person paying sixpence, Tea Meetings •• 6 2 3J 

the profits going to the general fund. Furnishing Basket ...••• 26 3 31 

Gradually they gathered round them Stationery •«.... 1 6i 

a number of Ladies with willing Paid off Society's debt to 

hearts and hands, to assist in this General Treasurer • • 5 

desirable work. To what extent they To balance 12 5 3 

have been successful the Financial ' 

Statement will show. £49 12 2| 

"Their next aim was to secure — ,— _ 

Orders for Clothing so as to prevent ^ ^ a 

the necessity for having much capital ™ , /.xi. m «» x * ** 

laid out in stock, and they thankfully Proceeds of the Tea Meet- 

state that so far this has succeeded _ , *"?* • • V V ' ' 'A' '!.' 1 ii ^? ?t 

very satisfactorily. And while they ^^ ^^, Goods frcmi Basket 29 U H 

express their gratitude to the frlendts Donation, Mj3s Noble.... 5 

who have entrusted them with orders, Collection bv Mrs, Day . . 9 6 

they beg to solicit a continuance of ^, ?^: Mrs. 1 oppleton 4 9 

their kind support and recommenda- Stock m hand . . . . , 7 10 3t 

tion, for although they rejoice in ^ 

what has been accomplished, they * __Jj' 

are anxious to achieve yet greater '— 

things, and their success during the Total Profit £17 6s. Qd, 

coming year will much depend upon Examined and found correct, 

of adiloli^'jJSdlioT^^^ """'" •'OHN HILTON. Auditor. 

The Social Meetings are still held 
on the first Tuesday in every month, The following are the officers an4 
at three o'clock, in the Lecture Hall, committee for 18e3--4, 
Three Mills Lane* Tea on the Table j^^ :j^„*. jir-.. ir^^^^^ 'n.-^h,^ 
at Six o'clock. Any member of the , President .--Mrs ^^^^P^^^^^l' 
committee will be glad to receive *^'<^'' Eversley House, Bromley. 
orders for Ladies' and Children's '^reasvLret :— Mrs. John Hilton. Corn- 
Clothing, Gentlemen's Shirts, &c. A mittee :—Mrs. Buffham, Afrs. Cox, 
stock of Patterns is kept for inspee- j^rs. Day, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Foot, 
tion. Mrs, Gibbons, Miss Gorman, Mrs. 

" The Ladies Committee beg grate- Horner, Miss Noble, Mrs. Poppleton, 

fully to tender their thanks to the Mrs. Stevens, Miss Twelvetrees Hono- 

•everal friends who kindly provided rury Secretary .—Mrs. John Hilttrnf 

the Tea gratuitously for several Brighton Cottage, Bruce lload, 

months, and who presented several Bromley, 
valuable articles for sale; and in 

conclusion, would reverently acknow- 

led^e the goodness of God in thus 
giving them snceest, for— 

'"Tis God who works to tviU; LECTURE ON MEMOBT. 
'Tis he who works to do ; 

His is the power by which we act; On Wednesday, December 2nd, an^ 

Be His the glory too." essay on ** Menmry" ^^ J^na m 

.©annexion with tb# Bromley ti^vf^y 

Mrs* S.DAY, Honorary Secretary, Association, by Mr. JoMPft foQpi: 

^ Mp B. 6, MoffllripcenpywgJthepbftJrr 
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Mp. Foot commenced hy saymg, 
that there were two kinds of memory, 
— active and pass! v e. Active memorv 
was the power of fixing in the mind, 
incidents which we wished to rcmem- 
her, and which required some effort 
to do so. Passive memory was the 
faculty of rememhering incidents 
which required no effort to do so. 
If we wished to have good memories, 
we should be temperate in eating 
and sleeping. Montesquieu said, 
•'reading was laziness in disguise," 
and so it is if we only read for amuse- 
ment, and do^not think of, or try to 
remember what we read. We should 
cultivate our memories; some persons 
read nothing but sensational novels, 
which they do not care to remember 
after they have read them. The best 
time for reading, was in the evening 
Just before sleeping, because then a 
greater period elapses before the mind 
is distHrbed with other things. A 
remarkable instance of powerful me- 
mory was recorded of an ancient 
named Simonides, who was in a room 
filled with people ; he went out, and 
afterwards the roof fell in, and so 
mutilated the bodies that they could 
not be distinguished except by Simo- 
nides, who remembered the seats in 
which each individual was seated. 
The ancients recorded artificial me- 
thods of improving the memory, 
and several modem ones were also 
practised. 

Woodfall, the father of reporting, 
often called '* Memory Woodfall," 
commenced by going to the House of 
Commons every evening, and sitting 
there during the whole of the debate, 
listening attentively to all the 
speeches (no one being allowed to 
take notes), and the next day writing 
an abstract from memory. By this 
means he raised the character of the 
'* Morning Chronicle" for which he 
reported, far above its contemporaries, 
until they outstripped him by employ- 
ing a number of reporters, sending 
one for a short time only, and letting 
him out to write an abstract of what 
he heard, whilst another took his 
place. The whole of the Lecture ^as 
exceedingly interesting, and at Vita 
close, a few remarks from the Chair- 
man, and Messrs J. Moore and A. 
Andrew, terminated the prodding. 



UNITED KINGDOM 
ALLIANCE. 

On Tuesday evening, December 
3rd, the Rev. Dawson Bums repre- 
sented the London Auxiliary of the 
United Kingdom Alliance at a Public 
Meeting held in the Lecture Hall. 
John Noble, Esq., J.P., of Brighton, 
presided, and earnestly commended 
the principlesof the Alliance. Therev* 
lecturer delivered a most argumenta- 
tive and conclusive address at the close 
of which Mr. J. Hilton, jun.,^ moved 
the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Cox, and carried 
unanimously : ** That this meeting 
views the traffic in strong drink as an 
unmitigated evil which ought to be 
prohibited by law ; and that the Per- 
missive Bill, as suggested by the 
United Kingdom Alliance, is the 
most suitable form of legal enactment 
with that object, as it would enable 
the people to remove the evil by their 
own act." — Votes of thanks to the 
chairman and speaker were passed. 



MOTHER'S MEETING. 

During the^ last four years, an 
important Mission has been con- 
ducted in Bromley, as a branch of 
the London Bible and Domestic Fe- 
male Missions, by which a Daily 
Visitor among the sick and poor has 
been employed to read the Word of 
God, to administer nourishment in 
cases of deep distress, and to en- 
deavour to promote the moral and 
spiritual good of the very lowest 
classes, by the introduction among 
them of such beneficial measures as 
are familiar to the decent poor. The 
errand of the visitor (to whom the 
name of " Bible Woman " has been 
characteristically applied) is especi- 
ally to those who never present 
themselves at places of worship, and 
who are outside the pale of all good 
agencies ; and the enterprise was 
undertaken only with a aeep sense 
that the Message from God should 
be carried to every member of the 
human family at home, as well as 
abroad. The success with which 
Almighty God has ))l^ssed the op»« 
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rations of the Bible Mission seems 
to point to the supposition that the 
right kind of Agency, — the Missing 
Link between those outcasts and 
those who wish<»d to serve them— 
had perhaps accidentally been 
found. 

In the Bromley District the work 
IS cheerinjc and prospering, although 
in the midst of such dense masses of 

Soor and ^ destitute as are to be 
e found in this locality, there is 
much to discourage. The Mothers" 
are invited to attend a Sewing Meet- 
ing in the Lecture Hall ever]^ Mon- 
day afternoon, at which the Scriptures 
and other suitable books are read 
while the Sewing is going on. It is 
a source of pleasure, that so many 
are brought under the sound of God s 
.Word once a week ; for with many 
of them, it is perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity they nave of hearing God's 
message. These Weekly Meetings 
are much enjoyed by the poor women 
who attend; for in addition to means 
employed of a more religious cha- 
racter, they are taup^ht to improve 
their temporal condition b^ helping 
them to help themselves, instead of 
looking to others ; by providing them 
with work ; instructing them to cut 
out and make up garments, assisting 
them to procure oetter food, clothing, 
and bedding ; and making them 
familiar with acts of cleanliness and 
comfort, which will render their 
homes attractive to their husbands 
and children, and tend to make the 
poor women better wives, better 
mothers, and better neighbours. 

The Mothers' Meeting is truly the 
first cast of the net : as they get 
things ''a little comfortable about 
them," they begin to creep to a place 
of worship, but not all at once. The 
hindrances at home are greater than 
would, be at first imagined ; the . 
objections of their husbands have to 
be overcome, and the children to be 
disposed of, or made ready to come 
with the mother ; and when the home 
difficulties arc overcome, then arises 
the opposition and persecution of the 
neit^hboursj who sometimes taunt- 
ingly enquire **What do you get a 
week for going to Church ? " 

In order to increase the interest 
the poor Women feel in the move- 



ment, it has been the practice of the 
conductors of the Mission in this 
locality to invite them occasionally 
to a social Tea, and spend a pleasant 
evening together in the Lecture 
Hall. One of these interesting meet- 
ings was held en Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 8th, when about 80 mothers, 
soine of whom were accompanied by 
their husbands and children, par- 
took of Tea. Mrs. Twelvetrees, Mrs. 
Hoadley, Mrs. Homer, Mrs. Hilton, 
Mrs.Hoding, Mrs. Foreman,and Miss 
Garman presided at the Tea Tables, 
and several gentlemen assisted in 
waiting upon their poorer neigh- 
bours. The Rev. J. Sella Martin, 
Pastor of the Free Christian, Church, 
Bromley, also joined the interes-o 
ting and pleasing gproup. After 
all had partaken of the bountiful 
supply provided for the occasion, and 
a little time had been spent in social 
conversation and neighbourly en- 
quiries, they seated themselves for 
listening to a few short Addresses. 
The company had by this time con- 
siderably increased, and after singing 
and prayer, Mr. Harper Twelvetrees 
was called to the chair. 

The Rev. J. Sella Martin was the 
first speaker, who, in a very appro- 
priate address enlarged chieny on the 
love of mothers. He mentioned 
having once visited a Slave Mart 
in New Orleans, in company with 
a gentleman. On entering the slave 
pen they first saw a number of 
women (or ** girls," as negresses 
are called) for sale. On the floor 
above were the "young girls;" 
then on the next were the ** ooys, * 
for the negroes are not called men, 
if ever so old ; still higher were the 
*' young boys" or lads. Having seen 
the** girls and the ** young girls," 
the ** boys" and the "young boys," 
they might well suppose that they 
had been shown over the whole of 
the premises ; but by way of a joke, 
his (Mr. Martin's) friend asked their 
conductor if they had any other de- 
partment ; to which he replied, ** O 
yes, upstairs." They therefore ascen^ 
ded another flight of stairs and fonnd 
a number of babies on the floor with 
two or three women in charge of them'* 
Many of the women on the bottom 
floor were mothers of these chUdrtn ;* 
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but as women without babies can be 
sold for more money than those who 
have them, (part of their time and 
labor being required to attend to 
them), these poor little children are 
sold awa^ from their parents for 
a mere trifle, and in numerous cases 
are eiven away. On being sold, 
the nrst thing a mother does is to 

Sersuade her new master to purchase 
er infant by promising not to waste 
his time about it, or want to take it 
to the fields with her, or even to nurse 
it from the time she left her cabin in 
the mornig until her return at night ; 
and assuring him that she would work 
and do as much as the others, so that 
the child should be no loss to him. 
Thus, in her very love to her child, 
she would promise to be unnatural 
to it rather than be separated from it 
entirely. Mr. Mattin continued his 
interesting remarks for more than 
half an hour, and was listened to with 
the greatest attention. 

Mr. John Hilton next spoke of the 
influence of mothers, and said that 
'* They who rock the cradle rule the 
world is a truthful proverb. Heurged 
the mothers to protect and shelter 
their childten from temptation of 
every kind, and made special refer- 
ence to the blasted hopes and the 
blighted prospects of tnousands of 

Sarents through the use of strong 
rink. He called upon them to train 
up their children in temperance 
principles, and encouraged them to 
oelieve that word, of warning and of 
good advice from mothers, accompa- 
nied by prayer, were the last things 
forgotten by the most abandoned 
criminal, and had been like guardian 
angels, keeping from evil many a 
wanderer by sea and bvland, though 
separated by years and by thousands 
of miles from their mothers. 

Mr. John Foot was the next speak- 
er, who said that having frequently 
had the privilege of addressing them, 
be should not occupy much of their 
time. He particularly exhorted the 
mothers present, in every possible 
way to make their homes attractive 
to uieir husbands and children, and 
uti^c^ the importance of cultivating 
ciwUty- and loving genUe words in 
tbeir nome intercourse. Mr. Foot 
coneto4«4 an txceUent address, com*- 



prising a variety of hints relating to 
the present happiness and future well- 
being of his hearers; particularly 
urginc them to endeavour by prayer 
and dependauce upon God s Holy 
Spirit, to bring their children while 
young in years, to devote themselves 
to God's fear and service. 

Mr. Twelvetrees then addressed 
the "Mothers" on the importance 
of dealing patiently with their chil- 
dren; studying their little wants, 
and bearing with them in their noisy 
games andin-doors play. He then 
referred to the various ways of 
amusing children ; suggested little 
changes of occupation, and inexpen- 
sive home-made playthings ; and 
introduced a variety of topics relating 
to the management, employment, 
and treatment of children, m a man- 
ner which drew upon the sympathies 
of all present. The meeting was 
then closed by singing and prayer ; 
and the women and their husbands 
in retiring, remarked to each other 
that they had never enjoyed a meet- 
ing so much in all their lives. 



DISCUSSION ON THE GAME 
LAWS. 

On Wednesday evening, December 
9th, a discussion was held by the 
.Members of the Bromley Literary 
Association, on **The Game Laws:^ — 
are they just and necessary?" Mr. 
Charles Lamb was called to the 
chair, who briefly introduced Mr. 
Edward £. Momin to open the 
affirmative side of the discussion. 
Mr. Mofflin endeavoured to show the 
diflerence between Game and other 
property, and the necessity there was 
for Government taking it under their 
protection. The Game Laws were 
established for the mutual benefit of 
all classes, and therefore they could 
not be unjust to any. Mr. Buff ham 
then opened the negative side of the 
question, by showing the hardships 
which farmets suffered from the game 
preserves of Landowners in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and gave 
the substance of an article in 
** William Hewitt's Journal" illustra- 
tive of this subject, showing that iv^ 
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most cases the magistrates on tl^e 
beuch, were game preservers, and 
had to adjudicate on cases in which 
they were personally interested. After 
a discussion in which Messrs. C. 
Deane, W. B. Bastow, and J. J. 
Andrew took part, the question was 
put to the vote, when the negative 
side was carried by a large majority. 

TEETOTAL EXPERIENCE 

MEETING. 

On Thursday, December 10th, a 
Working Men's Experience Meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Batty. 
Messrs. Swain, Mills, and Gardner 
delivered excellent addresses, full of 
incidents, and presenting encourage- 
ments to hard working men to per- 
severe in the practice ot Total Absti- 
nence* A good Christian man who 
has just emigrated to Canada, with 
about £9\)^ in his possession,^ said 
before leaving, that he owed his re- 
formation of character and position 
(under God) to taking the Teetotal 
Pledge one night in th« Lecture 
Hall, when a poor outcast navvie 
working on the adjacent Metropoli. 
tan Drainage Outfall, and could 
neither read nor write. The monthly 
Experience Meetings are much ap. 
preciated by the Working Men resi- 
ding in the Neighbourhood, and are 
calculated to be useful to those 
who attend them. 



ESSAYON MAETIN LUTHER. 

On Wednesday, December 16th, 
an essay was read by Mr. J. D. 
Parker, on "Martin Luther," in 
which he gave an interesting narra- 
tive of the chief events of the life of 
the Great Reformer, of which the 
following is a brief sketch. Martin 
Luther was born November 10th, 
1483, and at eighteen he entered 
Eifort University, where he found a 
stray copy of the Scriptures. The 
study of this valuable volume opened 
his eyes to the iniquities of the 
Church of Rome, and led him to 
oppose Tetzel in his tours through 
Germany to grant ^ndulgencies. 
Luther's doctrines spread with ex- 



traordinary rapidity, until at last 
they created alarm, and led him to 
be summoned to a Diet at Worms 
to answer charges of heresy. With 
the courage of a true Reformer he 
stood almost alone, and declared his 
willingness to recant his opinions if 
proved to be false. With the aid of 
Philip Melancthon, he translated 
the Old and New Testaments; so 
great was his influence, and so rapidly 
did his teachings spread, that Henry 
VIII. deemed it necessary to take up 
his pen and write against him. But 
so^ apparent were the abuses and 
iniquities of the Church of Rome, 
that it had not much effect in stem- 
ming the stream of Ecclesiastical 
Reform which had begun to flow. 
Luther's career of laborious useful- 
ness was only brought to a close by 
the hand of death. 

A few remarks were made at the 
conclusion, by the Chairman, Mr. 
Joseph Foot, after which a vote of 
thanks, moved by Mr. Thomas Buff- 
ham, seconded by Mr. W. B. Bastow, 
and supj)orted by^ Mr. J. J. Andrew, 
was carried unanimously? 



MR. HILTON'S LECTURE ON 

TEMPERANCE 

On Thursday, December 17th, Mr. 
John Hilton delivered a Lecture on 
the collateral influences of the Tem- 
perance Movement; showing how it 
had aided Education, the establish- 
ment of Literary Institutions, Sani- 
tary Reform, Sabbath Schools, the 
Church, the Sayings' Bank, and 
Co-operative Societies, &c. A con- 
siderable number of pledges were 
taken at the various Meetings held 
during the month. 



LECTURE ON CHRISTMA^. 

On Wednesday, December 23rd, a 
Lecture apropos of the season, was 
delivered by Mr. W. H. Allen, who 
chose for his subject '* Christmas- 
Actual and Legendary. " 

Mr. Edward E. Mofflin occupied 
the chair, and introducing the 
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Lecturer, expressed his conviction 
that the literary fare provided for the 
evening's Entertainment, would 
prove hoth instructive and amusing. 

Mr. Allen commenced his Lecture 
hy calling to mind St. Luke's grand 
and heauttful account of the origin of 
Christmas, and recounted some of the 
monkish legends and popular super- 
stitions concerning the festival, which 
excited considerable interest. He 
entered into a disauisition conce rning 
the customs of Yule Tide, including 
the Waits; the use of evergreens in 
decoration; the Wassail Bowl, and 
the Yule Log; and demonstrated the 
extreme antiquity of these usages. 
Christmas in the olden time was 
vividly described from the writings 
of Holinshed, Stowe, and other old 
English Authors. His remarks on 
Christmas Carols displayed consid- 
erable research, and he instanced 
some curious specimens of ancient 
Carols, many of which, to modern 
ears at least, were suflficiently 
absurd; while others were ^ touch- 
ing in their quaint simplicity, and 
of unsurpassed beauty. The interest 
of this portion of the Lecture was 
much enhanced, and the effect con- 
siderabljr heightened by the musical 
illustrations, which were most ably 
rendered on the Hannoniinn, by Miss 
Louisa Rutty, sometime Organist of 
Spitalfields Chapel ; and wore lately 
of the English Free Church, Hackney. 
Her playing was clever and effective, 
and fully merited the applafise with 
which it was greeted. 

Mr. Allen then proceeded to give a 
a description of the Revels and Mum- 
mings, enacted in the olden time; 
and gave a reading from the ancient 
Christmas Play of "Alexander or 
the King of Egypt," which excited 
considerable merriment. He also 
stated that the component parts of 
the enormous pasties ycleped 'Christ- 
mas Pies " furnished a startling 
picture of the ostrich-like capacities 
both of the appetite and digestion of 
our forefathers. Commenting on 
Chrismas in our own times, his 
description of ** Our Boy " at holiday 
time was genial and racy : — 

** Small boys, even now, do impos- 
sible pedestrian exercise in search 
of the marvellous, nor is their search 



vain. That very human failing is 
gratified, though by no means satis- 
fied, by what the said small boy 
imagines to be gratuitous exhibitions, 
generously provided for his especial 
behoof by disinterested butchers. 
His sight is regaled with prize pigs, 
disgustingly fat; and enormous sneep 
manifesting the same remarkable 
obesity. He trudges on open-mouth- 
ed, immensely delighted with the 
display of holly-decked shops, and 
relishes amazingly the exhibition of 
bilious-looking meat, set out in its 
forest of green, and illuminated by 
that glare of gas for which the 
•butcher fraternity is remarkable. He 
is eoually entertained with the 
*' double Christmas Number" of 
Household Bread at the Bakers ; 
nor does he derive less satisfaction 
from the rows of ghostly uphunff 
turkeys and plump yellow-footea 
geese at the poulterers. AU' en- 
thusiastic, he flattens his nose against 
the window panes at the Booksellers, 
in wrapt contemplation of the Illus- 
trated News, Punch's Almanack, 
and the like glowing and gorgeous 
Christmas issues. 

** Everybody seems happy : why 
shouldn't he be ? aye, and he is too ; 
and*as he stops bv the roadside and 
listens to the carol wretchedly ground 
out by a miserable looking woman 
with a pinched-up baby in ner arms, 
ne recks but little of the morsel of 
bread which she hopes to obtain for 
the eager mouths of the starving ones 
at home. The night is cold, and 
pulling his can over his eyes, he 
thrusts his hanas into the unfathom- 
able mysteries of his breeches pockets 
and breaks into a trot by way of in- 
creasing the circulation ; and when 
he gets liome and goes to bed, doesn't 
he lie awake listening for the waits, 
and fall wearily asleep, and dream of 
gigantic plum puddings, and over- 
grown geese^ and luscious mince pies, 
and good thmgs in general?" To be 
sure he does : and then when Christ- 
mas is a thing of the past, and forfeits, 
and blind mans' buff, and hunt the 
slipper, and oranges, apples>and nuts, 
adltbitum^ are things to be looked back 
upon, doesn't he wake up to all the 
unpleasant realities of rhubarb and 
magnesia, and jalap, and drenches in 
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generali just as all his fathers did 
before him? To he sure he does." 

Without a mention of Charles 
Dickens, no lecture on ** Christmas *' 
would he complete, and Mr. Allen, 
therefore gave a short reading from 
he ''Christmas Carol/' with whicht 
the lecture concluded. A. most plea- 
sant evening was passedt and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with the usual 
votes of thanks. 



FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

BROMLEY. 

For the information of those who 
may he desirous of knowing what is 
the denominational position of the 
ahove Church, and with what par- 
ticular sect of the Christian Church 
it is connected, the following par- 
ticulars are furnished respecting the 
origin and constitution of the Church : 
In November, 1861, the Lecture Hall 
was first used for Christian worship 
on Sunday evenings, when a series 
of Religious Services for the Working 
Classes was conducted hy Ministers 
and Gentlemen of various denomina- 
tions. It was thought that many 
might be induced to come and hear 
the word of God on a Sunday evening 
in a public Hall, who for various 
reasons could not be induced to attend 
a regular place of worship. The ex- 
periment was tried, and the atten- 
dance was encouraging, the congi e- 



gations being generally composed of 
that class of persons for whose 
especial benefit the movement was 
commenced. Although the effort 
was merely evangelistic in the first 
instance, it soon became apparent 
that additional measures were ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as those who had 
been benefited by the application of 
God's truth by his Holy Spirit were 
desirous of uniting themselves in 
Christian fellowship. This desire 
soon became general, and a Christian 
Church has since been formed on 
Union and non-sectarian principles, 
inviting to its fellowship all who love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity, without 
regard to denominational name or 
party. The Church has since been 
led to the choice of a pastor in the 
Rev. J. Sella Martin, (late of Boston, 
Massachusetts), whose ministrations 
have been greatly blessed. The 
interest which has been excited 
in the neighbourhood by his settle- 
ment is very great, as is manifest by 
the crowds who press to hear the 
Word of God from his lips ; and 
arrangements are in progress for 
providing a new Chapei for -the 
Church and congregation. The 
following narrative of Mr. Martin's 
previous history, from the pen of the 
Honourable ana Rev. Baptist Wrioth- 
esley Noel. M.A., published in his 
recent work on *' Freedom and Slavery 
in the United States^'* will be read 
with great interest : — 



NARRATIVE OF THE REV. JOHN SELLA MARTIN. 



John Sella Martin was born at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. His 
father is now agent of the railroad 
which has its terminus at that 
place. 

His mother was the property of 
Mrs. Henderson, of Charlotte, who 
was his father's aunt. I have lately 
read a letter from his father to him 
at Boston, signed " Your affectionate 
father ; " yet, this father, according 
to Southern custom, left him in 
bondage ; and still leaves his daughter 
and her two children to suffer all the 
horrors of slavery. One night, while 
they were living in peace at Charlotte, 
Sella's mother returning from a visit 
to a friend found a man in her cot- 
tage who sternly bade h^r take off 



her finery and folloAV him. To com- 
plain wasuseless, to resist impossible. 
Mrs. Henderson had sold her and 
her children, aud the trader was now 
come in the dead of night to carry 
them off. ^ While Mrs. Henderson 
was counting the money which she 
had obtained by selling her nephew 
and niece to a brute, and while Mr. 
Martin slept comfortably on his bed 
of down, nis two children and the 
woman whom he had wronged weie 
forced from their home, and were 
hurried to the place where the trader 
had penned his human cattle. WJiat 
tears and groans, what curses and 
stripes mingled in the pen that 
■ night. Sella was too young to re- 
member ; nor could he know what 
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happened to the other victims of 
slave-holding greed. But he and 
his mother were soil to Dr. Chipley, 
who then livedatColumhus, Georgia, 
and who now lives at Lexington in 
Kentucky. When Sella was about 
nine years old, he was taken for a 
debt by Mr. Edward E. Powers. He 
was thus separated from his mother; 
but could visit her sometimes, as 
she was living in the same place, 
Mr. Powers used to have his meals 
at a hotel, and not wanting Sella at 
his house, made an arrangement 
with the landlord that Sella should 
wait at table, and in return for his 
board and lodging should go on 
errands for the landlord. ^ At this 
time Mr. Powers placed him at a 
Sunday-school. Here, as Sella re« 
collects, he was often taught that 
slaves should obey their masters, 
rCol. iii. 22, 1 Pet. ii. 18 ;) but never 
that slaves as well as freemen are 
children of God by faith in Jesus, 
and as dear to God as the Christian 
w^hose skin is white, (Gal. iii. 26 — 
28.) Slave-holder* can misapply 
Scripture to suit their purposes, as 
Satan did to Jesus, (Matt, iv.) In 
that school no scholar was taught to 
read, for, by a law of the State, any 
white who teaches a slave to read is 
liable to a fine of 500 dollars. But 
the tyranny of that unrighteous law 
the poor friendless boy contrived to 
evade. 

During this part of his life he often 
played at marbles with white boys ; 
and, being expert in the game, won 
many. Of those he made excellent 
use, by carrying a spelling-book in 
his pocket, and by giving a certain 
number of marbles to any boy for 
teaching him a word of spelling. 
The bribe conquered their fear of 
parental injunctions ; so thus word 
.after word was lodged in his memory. 
By degrees he learned to read, and 
excited the admiration of his fellow- 
slaves by reading for them scraps of 
the newspaper. While he was so 
exercising his power of reading, he 
was often asked by the negroes to 
write for them. His marbles fur- 
nislied him with the means of learn- 
ing ; for his spelling-book having 
been replaced bv a black board and 
a piece of chalk, he u.sed to tell his 



playmates that he would give so 
many marbles to any boy who could 
write a better letter than he. Accept- 
ing his challenge, they would write 
letters on his board; and he, alter 
observing how they formed the 
letters, would pay them the marbles, 
acknowledging that he could not 
write so well as they had done. 
These letters were afterwards prac- 
tised in secret; and at length the 
power of writing was added to that 
of reading. 

When he went one day to see hia 
mother at Dr. Chipley's he found 
that she had been sent, in exchange 
for another slave, to Mr. Terry, a 
Presbyterian minister, who had a 
plantation in Troop county, Alaba- 
ma ; and that his sister had been sold . 
to Mr. Young, in Columbus. After 
four years of absence, becoming im- 
patient beyond endurance, because 
Mr. Powers, who had often promised 
to let him see his mother, never ful- 
filled that promise, he forged a pass, 
and walked sixty^ miles to see her. 
She was almost his only friend. But 
the joy of their meeting had not 
lasted many minutes, when she re- 
membered the danger to which his 
filial affection had exposed him. 
That night he rested in her cottage, 
but before dawn the next morning, 
he sought shelter in a neighbouring 
wood. It was Sunday : and that 
afternoon, as he lay in his conceal- 
ment, he observed some negroes 
enter the wood, dig a hole near him, 
and throw into it a dead^ady- Night 
enabled him to return to his mother ; 
who in answer to his Questions, gave 
him the following explanation of the 
wood scene. A slave who had been 
bought by Mr. Terry had that morn- 
ing refused to be flogged, whereupon 
he was seized, his hands were tied, 
and he was raised by a rope which 
passed over a beam in the smoke- 
house till his feet just touched the 
ground. Mr. Terry then gave him 
four hundred lashes with a zeal so 
worthy a slave-holder that some of 
the negroes said, ** He is dead." At 
which announcement Mr. Terry gave 
him seven more lashes, and then ex- 
claiming, " He is dead, is he? let ua 
see," opened his knife, and stuck it 
into the dead man's foot. He hacl 
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done bis work. Had he cut out bis 
victim's eyes, or put a slow fire under 
bim, it would have been iii vain : but 
the slave was gone where the slave- 
holder's fury could not reach him. 
Not so the shuddering negroes who 
had aided in the murder. **Take 
warning," said themurderer; "that is 
what you shall have if you resist me." 
Such was his sermon in the smoke- 
house. What his text was in the 
church, to which he immediately 
rode off, Sella does not know ; but 
he preached, as Sella afterwards 
heard, on the wickedness of negroes, 
assuring his congregation that one 
of his had died that morning of 
passion. The only effect of that 
murder was, that the vhole congre- 
gation pitied the poor minister who 
was plagued by so perverse a slave. 
Witnesses of the murder were there ; 
but how could they speak ? The law 
allows no slave to give evidence 
Against a white man ; and each would 
have too keen a recollection of the 
smoke-house ever to utter a word, 
except among each other. I know 
not whether Mr. Terry is still alive, 
but alive or dead he cannot escape 
the eye or hand of God ; and if he 
still lives to flog other slaves to 
death, perhaps when he reads the 
Word of God. he will meet with this 
passage, ** Murderers shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone." 

That evening, while Sella was with 
his mother, a step was heard at the 
door of the cottage. ** Hide ! hide ! " 
said the frightened woman. Scarcely 
was he shut in her wardrobe when 
Mr. Terry entered. " Where is 
your son? She was silent. ** Where 
IS your son?" Although she saw 
the fury in his f^ce, and learned it 
by tlie thunder of his voice, she 
would not betray her hoy. A blow 
from his stick then laid her forehead 
open, and she fell bleeding to the 
ground. Sella, who through a chink, 
saw all, could not bear it ; and 
springing out, threw Mr. Terry 
down, and then knelt down to help 
his mother. The reverend slave- 
holder, seeing his advantage, stunned 
him by blowa upon his head For 
hours he lay insensible ; and, when 
his senses returned, he found him* 



self bound hand and foot, with a 
negro standing over him. Almost 
the first sounds which came upon 
his ear were those of heavy blows in 
the smoke-house. ** Where is my 
mother?" *'In the smoke-house. 
Mr. Teriy had been flogging her a 
quarter of an hour. " Oh, let me 
see her! Do, do!" As the only 
answer to his prayer, he was carried 
bound to the waggon, which Mr, 
Powers had sent for him from Colum- 
bus, and in that city wa3 thrown 
into prison. 

By the aid of some other negro 
prisoners he escaped with them to 
the woods ; but after various adven- 
tures was caught, and carried back 
to prison, where ne remained nine 
months. 

Here his chief companion was a 
Boston man, named Green, confined 
for theft, from whom he learned 
much respecting the geography of 
the country, the difference between 
the North and the South, and the 
way in which he might escape; in- 
deed, far more than a slave shut out 
by law from all instruction could 
hope to learn anywhere but in prison. 
At the end of nine months he re- 
turned to live with Mr. Powers. 

Meanwhile, his sister-Caroline had 
been sold by Mr. Young to Mr. Dor- 
son, a Baptist minister at Columbus. 
Nathaniel, his son, using the irre- 
sistible power which belonged to him 
as the son of the owner, constrained 
her to live with him; and at his 
death, left her, with his two children, 
Ada and Charles, slaves to his father. 
Shortly after Mr. Powers died, and 
by his will gave freedom to Sella ; 
but the heir set aside the will by 
some quibble, so that Sella, instead 
of getting his right, found that he 
was to be sold by auction to the 
highest bidder. He was bought by 
Horace Kin^, a coloured man ; but 
having resisted when this man 
attempted to flog him, was soon sold 
by him to a trader. In the service 
of this trader with whom he 
travelled seven months, he became 
familiar with the horrors of the slave 
pen. 

In the hands of t'le trader, who 
buys Christian men and woman like 
cattle, to be sold by him to any 
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savage who will give his price, they 
are herded together as cattle. The 
hest are crowded with the worst, the 
most instructed with the most hvutal- 
ized. If any weep, the trader, who 
fears that their tears will injure 
their sale, cries out ** Dry up ! " en- 
forcing his command by a blow on 
the face. They must do all that he 
bids. The old must say they are 
young, the weak that they are strong ; 
or they will 1 ave the whip ; for 
their price depends upon their age 
and strength. If a girl can neither 
cook, nor wash, nor sew, he will 
force .her, by the threat of a flogging, 
to say that she can do all these, be- 
cause that increases her value. One 
girl of colour there, who was gentle, 
pure, acquainted with the Word of 
God, and evidently a Christian, 
taught Sella much gospel truth ; yet 
she was forced to lie, because had 
she refused, she would have been 
lain down on the ground naked be- 
fore all in the place, and would have 
been flogged. She was a mulatto 
Christian, with a sweet countenance, 
whom the trader would sell to any 
brute for any purpose. This brute 
mi^ht torture her to any extent 
which he pleased, if she did not com- 
ply with ail his wishes. Men calling 
themselves (-hristians gave him this 
power over a defenceless Christian 
girl; and ministers calling themselves 
Christians write books to uphold the 
system which allows it. 

Sella himself was sold to Mr. 
Marriott of Carolton, Pickens county, 
in Alabama. Bjr this man he was 
allowed to visit his mother, who had 
been bought by a man named Man- 
gam, and was now living at Columbus, 
Georgia. Ten days 'after his arrival 
she died in faith, expressing her hope 
in Christ. A jfter his re turn to Carol ton, 
Mr. Marriot sent him to Columbus, 
Mississippi, where he learnf the trade 
of a hairdresser. Through his skill 
in this art he was able to pay his 
master fifteen dollars a month, by 
practising it on board a steam-boat 
upon the Alabama River. At the 
death ofhis master, who fell a sacrifice 
to drink, he was again sold by auction. 
Mr. Sherod of Pickensville, who was 
the highest bidder, instead of being 
content, as Mr. Marriott had been, 



with fifteen dollars a month, required 
him to pay six pounds. Sella was 
now so much alone in the steam-boat, 
and went with it so far from home, 
that Mr. Sherod began to think that 
he would run away. This, which was 
in itself not improbable, became more 
likely from the large sum which he 
had to pay monthlv, which he could 
keep for himself if he could escape. 

Troubled by these suspicions, Sher- 
od sold him to Mr. Gamettof Mobile, 
by whom he was taken to New Orleans, 
and there became^ hair-dresser on one 
of (he Mississippi steam-boats. 

Mr. (iarnett, in his turn, perhaps 
under the influence of similar fears, 
sold him to Mr. Cady, a wine mer- 
chant at New Orleans, from which 
he finally escaped by false papers to 
Chicago. 

There he was safe ; for although 
Mr. Cady met him one day in the 
street, he was afraid to claim him, 
although the Fugitive Slave Law 
would have obliged the magistrate to 
^ive him up. The anti-slavery feeling 
in Illinois was so strong, that the 
slave-holder trembled rather than the 
slave ; and Mr. Martin did not even 
flee. 

From that time, he began to deliver 
anti-slavery lectures. His knowledge 
increased rapidly. The faith in Christ 
which, as ne thinks, he obtained 
through the instrumentality of his 
sister, ripened into decided piety ; 
and he was several times asked to 
preach. Circumstances now led him 
to Boston,^ where he preached to 
several white congregations, by two 
> of which he was invited tobecome their 
minister. Thinking, however, that his 
negro brethren required his guidai^ce, 
while white churches could easily 
obtain ministers, he accepted the call 
of a black church, and was their 
nastor until his removal to Bromley, 
Middlesex. It was only in the year 
1856 that he escaped ; but he has so 
well improved the interval^ that he 
now preaches as a man of education. 
His abilities, amiable manners, and 
Christian temper, so commended him 
to various friends in this countrjr, 
that on the occasion of his first visit 
to England in 1861-2, a suflicient 
sum was given him to buy the 
freedom of his sister and ner tw6 
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children. When he last saw her, 
hefore this visit to England she 
said, ** If ever you are free, you will 
try to free us : free Ada first, then 
Charles ; and if you can't do more, I 
will remain a slave." Mr. Dorson, 
who, though he is a Baptist minister, 
held his own grandchildren in slavery, 
would not give them up except at the 
full market price. Ada is pretty ; and 
if Sella had not bought her, any brute 
might. She might have been flogged 
as her gpraUdmother was; or forced 
into an alliance in which she could 
not claim the name of wife, as her 
mother had been. She already suf- 
fered much; and she might have been 
sold in spite or jealousy. But Mr. 
Martin carried back with him the 
sum demanded by the slave-trading 
minister who sells his own grand- 
children, and they are now safe. 

After long anxiety through not 
obtaining answers to his letters, he 
received a letter from Mr. John Dor- 
son, dated Columbus, Georgia, June 
5th, (1862,) in which he says, ** I 
received your letter bearing date, 
Boston, April 9th, but did not reply 
because I saw no way of respondmg 
to your proposal, without bringing 
them to St. Louis, or entrusting the 
business to an agent. I could not 
do the first, because such madmen 
and creators of sedition as you and 
Wendell Phillies had plunged the 
country into civil war ; and 1 had no 
disposition to do the last . . The 
city from which you write, and I 
suppose where you live, has always 
been known as the den of social 
monsters and abolition infidels ; and 
as I know Caroline to be a christian, 
I have feared that Ood would hold 
me responsible for assisting to plunge 
her into social and moral ruin." 

The hope, however, of obtaining 
for his son's wife and for her grand- 
children 2000 dollars overcame his 
scruples, and one day Mr, Sella Mar- 
tin received the following note from 
two Kentucky slave-dealers, Gault 
and Ketchum : — "While in Columbus 
Georgia, the Rev. John Dorson in- 
formed us that yon had made him an 
offer for certain slaves in his possess- 
ion — viz., Caroline and her children, 
a girl and a boy. He further stated 
that you had the gold to pay his price 



of redemption. Upon the strength 
of his recommendation we bought the 
the slaves. We could easily realise 
for the girl, who is about sixteen, 
almost as much as we shall ask you 
for all ; but, as we promised Mr. Dor- 
son to let you know that we have 
them, we write to you to redeem our 
promise.** With fresh anxiety, but 
with awakened hope, Mr. Martin 
trrranged for his journey of six hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Cincinnati, 
and, as he was as much afraid of 
going into a Slave State as Gault and 
Ketchum were afraid to bring their 
slaves into a Free State, he had re- 
course to an old friend and the 
ambrotypes. Meantime his sister 
was taking a journey of four hundred 
and fifty miles, with slave-dealers 
and through military posts, hut — to 
a faithful brother and freedom ! H is 
letter to the Rev. J. Curwen, of 
Plaistow, explains the rest ; — 

Boston, United States, Sept C 

" My very dear Friend. — I got 
back last Friday from Cincinnati after 
a most successful tiip of about eight 
days. I had written to T. J. Martin, 
Esq., who was one of my earliest and 
most faithful friends, asking him to 
act as my agent in buying my sister 
and her children, as he had promised 
to take them into his employ, and he 
very kindly consented to do so. I 
wrote to him, also, should he get to 
Cincinnati before me, to go over to 
Covington, a place opposite Cincin- 
nati, on the Kentucky side of the 
river, to where the traders brought 
my relatives, and get their ambrotypes 
so that I should not be cheated in 
buying others than my sister and her 
children. He did so, and when I got 
them, finding by their likenesses that 
those were the ones I wanted, there 
was nothing left me but to count him 
out two thousand dollars in gold, and 
he went over to Covington and made 
the purchase. The day before when 
he was over he had tried to get them 
for less, but he found that it was im- 
possible to do so, and so he was com- 
pelled to pay about £412 for them. 
lie was gone about four hours — the 
time seemed an age to me. A thou 
•and suspicions crept into my mind, 
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and I "was depressed by a thousnd 
fears. But had I calculated the time 
it would take them to make out the 
papers and get ready to send my sister 
to the boat, I need not have lived an 
age of anxiety in four hours. 

" When the boat was about three 
rods from the ferry-landing on this 
side, Caroline recognised me in the 
crowd, and came forward and waved 
her handkerchief. I soon recognised 
her, and I suppose I behaved myself 
rather childishly, judging from the 
description which my friends gave 
me of my actions and utterances. In 
a few moments more my sister was 
in my arms. Oh ! it was a glorious 
meetmg* My first feelings of joy in 
gaining my own freedom were not 
half so ecstatic 

** My sister brought me some of the 
soil from my mother's grave, and a 
piece of the rude board that marks 
her resting-place. The board is very 
much decayed, but I shall cherish it 
with a sacred affection until I shall 
be permitted to stand near it, and hear 
the song of the slaves' emancipation 
sung as the jubilee of the race." . : . 

Upon this case the Daily News 
remarks :— 

" Enabled by the kindness of his 
English friends to pay down the 
market value of his sister and her 
children, Mr. Martin, himself an 
escaped slave set about their deliver- 
ance from a situation full of horrible 
contingencies, and addressed himself 
by letter to their reverend owner. 
The proposition was, in fact, to buy 
old Mr. Dorson's grandchildren and 
their mother; but this was not the 
reverend gentlemen's difficulty ; he 
had no delicacy on that score. In 
fact, as far as getting rid of his 
unhappy relatives, and obtaining 
hard cash for them goes, he appears 
to have acted with considerable 
decision and promptitude. He 
shewed the letter to a couple of 
Kentucky slave-dealers who were in 
those parts, and these men, seeing an 
opportunity of making a profiit by the 
transaction, bought them in order to 
sell them again to Mr. Martin. Mr. 



Curwen publishes their letter, which 
is a fair, straightforward business-like 
communication, very different from 
that which the Rev. Mr. Dorson 
addressed to his anxious correspon- 
dent. That reverend gentleman,' we 
are told, is ** greatly respected in his 
neighbourhood," — that is, by his 
fellow slave-owners.-rand we can 
well believe it. If his sermons are 
like his letters, his function must be 
to wrest and pervert the principals of 
our holy religion, and makes it the 
prop and stay of the greatest of social 
villanies. Su 'h a man must be inva- 
luable in slave society. But there 
was no reason^ why he should expoi t 
his sophistications to Boston, lie 
writes, however, a letter which re- 
minds us of nothing so much as the 
letters of Taylor the murderer, lately 
published. There is in them the 
mixture of wickedness and compla- 
cent religious sentiment, presuming 
even to be be didactic 

" Knowing Caroline to be a Chris- 
tian, he wants to keep her in the 
slavery which has defiled her, and 
fears that if he was to sell her into 
freedom he should be responsible for 
her moral and social ruin. We wonder 
what constiutes a woman's ruin down 
South. However the reverend gen- 
tleman's scruples were ^ not insur- 
mountable, for at the sight of the 
gold he was ready to entrust not only 
Caroline, but with her ^ the slave girl 
Ada, a quadroon, with hazel eyes, 
age 16,' to the tender mercies of two 
travelling speculative slave-dealers, 
who could have sold them next day 
to the highest bidder. 

** We have not brought forward 
the case of this hardened and con- 
science-seared old clergyman for its 
singularity; for all who know Sou- 
thern literature or Southern society 
know that his thoughts and words are 
such as, under similar circumstances, 
would be heard wherever slaves have 
long been held. But we see from this 
case how helpless the South is to re- 
form itself." — Daily News, Sept. 26., 
1862. 
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Gentlemen, 

When I find myself in the presence of a maritime 
community, I feel as if I had reached the fountainhead 
of that special branch of the science of Jurisprudence 
which it is my duty and my privilege to cultivate. The 
law of nations, it is true, like every other branch of posi- 
tive law, has its ultimate source in nature itself, — in the 
powers which God has given us, in the dispositions which 
He has implanted in us, in the conditions which He has 
imposed on our activity. We must betake us to the 
study of ourselves, both absolutely and in relation to 
surrounding existences, before we can hope to discover 
with certainty the special rules by which it is His will 
that our conduct should be governed in particular cir- 
cumstances. It is for this reason that, in accordance 
with the wise traditions of our ancestors, the study of 
Jurisprudence, wherever it is scientifically pursued, still 
begins, or terminates, with the study of natural law. 
The latter is the course to which the existing arrange- 
ments of our University point, and I think that, on the 
whole, it is the wiser course. There must be no missing 
link in the chain that binds the pettiest and apparently 
the most arbitrary human arrangement to the God-given 
principle of nature which it seeks to vindicate. A law 
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that is not traceable to a divine original is no law at all; 
and he who does not habitually bring the whole sequence 
consciously before his mind, is not an educated jurist, 
however shrewd and busy he may be. Nor is the neces- 
sity of regarding positive law in this absolute light im- 
posed on lawyers alone, or on those who have been the 
recipients of the higher mental culture. The simplest 
man, who is a true man and honest with himself, wiU 
be tortured at times with the question : " Why should 
it be so V till he has got hold of " the reason of the 
thing,^^ till he has seen it, or felt it, in this higher sense. 
But though our studies must conduct us to this result 
at last, the point at which we take them up is compara- 
tively unimportant. The two or three links of the chain 
that are nearest to the human end of it, are the most 
easily seen ; and if it were not for the risk which the 
lower class of minds incur, of resting satisfied with 
these links altogether, I see no objection to the study 
of the law commencing with practice and ascending to 
principle. 

Such, at any rate, has been the process by which the 
law itself has been developed. Its divine origin, and 
the necessary dependence of the minutest practical rules 
on the widest and deepest principles, has dawned only 
gradually on mankind. The want of reflection, and the 
absence of scientific culture in the ruder stages of society, 
rendered experience the only possible guide. Experi- 
ence, too, was often misunderstood and forgotten ; reli- 
able facts were slowly collected and hastily generalized ; 
and knowledge was bought, necessarily tlien, as we, from 
adhering too exclusively to the same tentative system, 
buy ours needlessly still — at a terrible price. 

As it was with the law generally, so it was with the 
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law of nations, with this diflference, that it sprang spon- 
taneously, not from the land, but from the sea. The 
Themis whom we serve, like Aphrodite, was a creature 
of the waves. The earliest germs of the positive inter- 
national law of modern Europe, are to be found in the 
practical rules which the maritime States of Italy, France, 
and Spain, adopted for the government of their mutual 
relations. These old usages, which the communities I 
have mentioned inherited from the Eomans, or adopted 
from the still living Greek empire ; which the Romans 
borrowed from the Ehodians ; and which the Ehodians 
and other islanders of the Levant probably derived from 
the Phoenicians and their Carthaginian colonists ; are the 
oldest living branches of the tree of human legislation. 
Like our religion itself, we owe them, it would seem, 
to the Semitic race. Out of them sprang the general 
maritime codes of the Middle Ages : the Consolato del 
Mare, which governed the whole trade of the Mediter- 
ranean for ages ; the Laws of 016ron, which for many 
centuries ruled the western coasts of Europe from Cas- 
tile to Calais, and formed the basis of our Admiralty 
law ; the Flemish and Dutch adaptations of the latter 
system — known as the Judgments of Dam, the Laws 
of West Capel, and the Usages of Amsterdam ; and, last 
of all, the Northern Codes, from those old Water-Laws of 
Wishy, to which a fabulous antiquity was once ascribed, 
to the comparatively recent legislation of the Hanseatic 
League. 

Nor is the antiquity of these sea-laws their only pecu- 
liarity, or that in virtue of which the maritime popula- 
tions of Europe are mainly entitled to regard themselves 
as the authors of this branch of Jurisprudence. Their 
popular character is equally remarkable. Self-imposed 
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from the first, their adoption, modification, and trans- 
mission, at every stage, was purely voluntary. It is true 
that the positive laws of every free community receive 
their form from the general will — the will of the people 
— ^iising the word people in the sense, not of a chaotic 
and discordant mass of equality and insubordination, 
but of a well-balanced chorus, giving harmonious ex- 
pression to its sense of right and wrong through its 
constituted organs of political utterance. So long as 
the centre of sovereignty rests in the general will, thus 
understood, all positive law is popular, whatever be the 
mode of its expression. The law of Russia is as popular 
as that of America,— more so, I believe, at this moment, 
inasmuch as in Kussia the whole body-politic speaks 
through the monarch, whereas in America a portion of 
it only speaks through the mob. But though the general 
will, without abdicating its throne, may delegate its 
powers, it may also exercise them directly. Direct legis- 
lation, it is true, is rarely possible, and hence our various 
schemes of representation ; but where, from the nature 
of the case, it can be attained, it ofiers the highest secu- 
rity that its enactments are in conformity with the will 
which they profess to embody. It is on this conformity 
that the validity of all positive law depends ; and the 
fact of its existence, like any other fact, is better esta- 
blished by direct than by hearsay evidence. Now these 
maritime populations, by gradually forming their own 
rules and customs, legislated as directly as it is possible 
to conceive. The ultimate codes were rarely imposed 
even by their own civic authorities, far less by the cen- 
tral power of the States in which the towns were situated. 
Their authority, like their origin, was purely consuetu- 
dinary. Of the manner of their composition as little is 
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known by direct historical evidence as of that of the 
Homeric poems. But, from internal evidence, it seems 
probable that they were gathered together, in the forms 
in which they have been transmitted to us, by the skill 
and industiy of private persons, not in order that they 
might be observed, but because they were observed 
already. They were not enactments, but records — col- 
lections, as it were, of rubrics of the judgments in those 
Consular Courts, of which we have distinct traces, as 
international institutions, from the twelfth century- 
down wards, and which, as municipal institutions, existed 
at a still earlier date. Of the accuracy of this opinion 
you will probably think that I produce sufficient evi- 
dence for our present purpose, when I remind you that 
each section of the R&les of Oleron deals with a separate 
case, and terminates with the words, G'est h jicgement 
en ce cos ; and that the opening paragraph of the Con- 
solato del Mare is to this effect :— ^" Behold the good 
rules and customs relative to maritime transactions, 
which skilful men, who had travelled over the world, 
taught to our ancestors, and which have been formed 
into the books of the science of good customs.^^ 

I scarcely know a more attractive, or, I will add, a 
more instructive historical study, than the origin of these 
old sea -laws, and of the courts which administered them; 
but that study I must reserve for another place. I trust, 
Gentlemen, that I have already said enough to convince 
you that it was not to flatter you, or to gain your ear 
on this occasion, that I spoke of such communities as 
yours as the .earliest international legislators ; and that 
I speak now in all sincerity, when I assure you that, in 
inviting you to weigh with me a few considerations 
relative to belligerent and neutral rights, and the laws 
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by which these rights may best be vindicated, I feel 
that I incur a very grave responsibility. 

Before the breaking out of those disastrous wars, in 
which, with the comparatively slight exception of the 
Crimean campaign, we have, by God's blessing, been 
spared the necessity of becoming direct participants, 
the minds of students of International Law were turned 
to the limitation of belligerent rights. Few men, pro- 
bably, were so sanguine as to hope that war was at an 
end ; but almost everybody believed that henceforth it 
would be regulated and circumscribed within very narrow 
limits. The contest, it was said, was to be confined 
exclusively to the public forces and. public resources of 
the belligerents, whilst the private citizens, not only of 
neutral nations, but of the States at war, were to sit 
peacefully around, and witness the settlement of their 
disputes by this new application of the wager of battle. 
Each party was to pay his own champions in the first 
instance, so that the ordeal, it was foreseen, would con- 
tinue to be costly, and on this ground it was hoped that 
it would be resorted to but rarely, and that its litigations 
would be brief. But, however this might be, it was confi- 
dently expected that the controversy would be conducted 
without injury to life or property beyond the lists. 

In accordance with these views, and as an instalment 
of what even Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to say 
that he hoped to see accomplished, privateering was 
abolished at the Congress of Paris in 1856, by a " Solemn 
Declaration,'' which was acceded to by all the great 
European Powers. On the same occasion, the rule that 
the neutral flag should cover enemy's goods, which had 
been a subject of controversy for ages, and which the 
practice of England, following the Gonsolato del Mare, 
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had in general repudiated, was finally adopted, and it 
was moreover resolved, that effective blockades, — still 
somewhat vaguely defined to be blockades " maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy,^^ — should alone be binding. The United 
States, it is true, did not accede to these arrangements. 
The immediate cause of their declinature, no doubt, was 
the unwillingness to abandon the right of privateering, 
which, up to the point at which they began to feel the 
evils of it in the present war, they did not attempt to 
conceal. But so far were the leading startesmen of 
America from clinging to belligerent rights, as such, 
that President Pierce stated that the only ground of 
difference between his Government, and the Govern- 
ments of Europe who were parties to the Declaration, 
was, that the latter had not gone far enough ; and that 
he was quite ready to join them if they would exempt 
private property at sea from "capture, as between belli- 
gerents. As a farther step in the same direction, three 
years later, President Buchanan added the abolition 
of commercial blockades to the proposal of his prede- 
cessor. The immunity of private property on land— a 
doctrine of which very exaggerated conceptions had 
grown up — was believed to be so w^ll established that 
nobody ever thought of fortifying it by new stipula- 
tions. Such was the state of the public law, and of 
public opinion in the civilized world, in November 1860, 
when the election of President Lincoln took place, and 
the American War of Secession began. In this country, 
we continued to cherish the hopes which that event had 
dispelled in other quarters for a couple of years longer, 
as the tone of many of the speeches on Mr. HorsfaH's 
motion in the House of Commons, in 1862, abundantly 
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testifies ; and I doubt if in some quarters they are even 
yet dispelled. Yet how far has recent experience been 
from realizing anticipations which had grown up during 
years wluen men had almost forgotten the character of 
war ! \How far has the practice of the great advocate 
for the limitation of belligerent rights fallen short, even 
as regards land warfare, of the principles which she in- 
culcated so dogmatically ! ) It is far from my wish to sit 
in judgment on the conduct of a war, with the details 
of which it may be that we are imperfectly acquainted. 
It is more43ecoming that I should remind you that the 
war in which the people of America are engaged is a civil 
war, and that to apply the ordinary rules of interna- 
tional warfare to their conduct, in their present circum- 
stances, would be about as unjust as if we were to judge 
of the character of a man by his ravings in a fit of deli- 
rium tremens. We may condemn hiln for the course of 
voluntary self-indulgence -which ended in the loss of 
self-control, or we may apologize for him on the ground 
that he had inherited unhappy proclivities to sensua- 
lity ; but our opinion of him will not be much affected 
by the greater or less violence of his behaviour during 
the continuance of the paroxysm. Nor shall I distress 
you by recalling those scenes of horror by which Poland 
has once more been laid desolate and drenched in blood. 
Let us hope that from that quarter the tidings which 
reach us may be exaggerated ; and in both cases, let 
us remember that words are deeds ; that our words are 
deeds to which Kussia and America, above all other 
nations, pay us the compliment to attach importance ; 
and that, if we are to claim the privileges of neutrals, 
we must suspend our judgment till we can combine 
the knowledge with the impartiality of posterity. But 
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there is a third instance which lies nearer to us in all 
respects, in which belligerent rights, to say the least of 
it, have been pushed to their utmost limits. In this 
case the victors and aggressors were a very highly- 
refined and cultivated people, in whose character for 
moderation I, for one, should have had as much confi- 
dence as in that of the English nation, and whom the 
sympathies of early education, and many happy remem- 
brances, had taught me to regard almost as my country- 
men. The character of the Schleswig-Holstein cam- 
paign, carried on by the disciplined armies of Germany 
against an almost unresisting enemy, teaches us a ter- 
rible lesson as to the futility of all attempts to mitigate 
the severities of hostility, when war assumes any other 
form than that dispassionate intervention by neutral 
powers, of which the Crimean campaign and the French 
intervention in Italy, are recent and brilliant examples. 

The lesson which the history of the last few years 
teaches us then. Gentlemen, I take to be this : that if we 
would limit belligerent rights directly, there are but two 
courses open to us, — either we must stand prepared, like 
the seconds in a duel, to strike up the swords of the 
combatants the moment that they violate the rules that 
we. have assigned to them, and the doctrine of non- 
intervention, so much in favour at present, must be 
formally abandoned ; or else we must trust to the pro- 
gress of civilisation and the increasing influences of 
Christianity, and content ourselves in the meantime 
with praying, not to man, but to God. 

The proposal to exempt belligerent property from cap- 
ture altogether, whether at land or sea, in the mouth of 
any one but a Quaker, resolves itself either into a mere 
question of levying, or into an error in principle, result- 
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ing in forgetfulness of the postulate on which the rights 
of war are dependent in every case. That postulate — 
the major-premiss, so to speak — which alone legitimates 
the belligerent syllogism, is, that the party who shall be 
victor in the end was right from the beginning. But 
if he was right from the beginning, to deprive him of 
the expenses of the war would be to do him a wrong, 
which would justify him in going to war again. It 
would be precisely the same, in principle, as to deprive 
a civil litigant of the costs of a lawsuit which the final 
court of appeal had decided in his favour, — a proceeding 
which, of course, would form a new ground of action. 
Unless wars are to be interminable, then, the victor must 
be paid. But you will say that the question of costs 
must stand over till the final judgment is pronounced. 
My answer is, that in war the arbiter, ex hypothesi, is 
force ; that every success which either combatant gains 
places him in the right, and entitles him to his expenses 
with reference, so to speak, to that particular branch of 
the suit. Not only as regards the final issue, but at 
every stage of the proceeding, we are thrown back, by 
the very conditions of the controversy, on 

" The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can." 

If war is to exist then, if belligerent rights are to be 
recognised, all that even armed neutrals could exact 
would be — what the laws of civilized warfare have long 
enjoined — viz., that the exactions of the victor should 
not exceed the cost and injury which the war had occa- 
sioned him, and that he should levy his contributions 
with as little inhumanity as might be consistent with 
the attainment of his object. The right of judging of 
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the necessities of war, neutrals might, no doubt, arrogate 
to themselves ; and the manifest advantage of retaining 
that right in neutral hands I conceive to be the great 
argument against the total abandonment of the doctrine 
of intervention. But neutrals could not possibly draw 
an absolute line between public property and private 
property, and say that in every case the latter should 
be spared ; because all property, in the last instance, is 
private property. There is no such thing, in a civilized 
country, as unappropriated land, or goods, or food, or 
money. Money flows into the Exchequer from private 
sources ; it is held for the benefit of private citizens ; 
and the moment it is taken away it must be supplied 
from the same sources again. The belligerent s right 
over private property, in the last instance, would not 
be abandoned by a rule which should confine his direct 
claim to the public funds of the State. But granting 
that the whole matter reduces itself to a question of 
levying, why, in the name of humanity, you will say, 
should he not levy in the manner least burdensome to 
individuals ? Till the State is b^krupt, why should he 
seize, and even when it is bankrupt, why should he bum 
a ship which belongs to a private merchant? Now, 
here another belligerent principle comes into play. The 
confiscation of belligerent property is justifiable, not 
only as a means of defraying the expenses of the war, 
but of bringing it to a successful termination. It is 
itself a weapon of war, and one of the most powerful 
that a belligerent can wield. It grasps the very 
sinews of war. How, then, is this weapon to be em- 
ployed most effectively, and, at the same time, with the 
smallest amount of suffering to the non-combatant 
portion of the hostile population ? The necessities of 
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war will justify its employment in any shape ; but if 
two courses of action, equally effectual, be open to the 
belligerent, he is bound to choose the least inhuman. 
Now it has always appeared to me, that when belligerent 
rights and duties were placed in this light, it became 
plain that no nation which did not see its way to the 
final suppression of war altogether, and more particularly 
no nation whose chief power was in its navy, ought to 
abandon the right of seizing private property at sea. Of 
its efficacy, no man, I think, will doubt, who has ob- 
served the effect which its exercise, by a very few ships 
of war, has produced on the combatants in this Ameri- 
can strife. Nor will any one question its comparative 
humanity, who considers at how small a cost of life and 
suffering these effects have been achieved. In justice 
to my argument, I must not contrast it with those 
fiendish acts of retaliation on innocent and defenceless 
prisoners of war, of which there is reason to fear that 
the North has twice been guilty ; or even with the need- 
less brutality which is said to have been exercised on the 
wives and daughters of the citizens of New Orleans. 
These were violations of the laws of war altogether; 
and if they turn out to be facts, will exclude their im- 
mediate perpetrators from the society of civilized man- 
kind, and permanently affect the character of the nation 
that adopts and vindicates them. But take actions the 
belligerent legality of which is not doubtful. The most 
insignificant reconnoitring skirmish, of which the tele- 
gram scarcely condescends to make mention, has often 
cost more lives to both armies — and the loss of life is the 
truest measure of suffering — than the whole proceedings 
of the ' Alabama* from first to last, her final encounter 
with the *Kearsage' included. 
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But to the fact of its less inhumanity in proportion to 
its efficiency, there is another very important considera- 
tion which we must keep in view, if we would appreciate 
the whole advantages of the seizure of private property 
at sea, as contrasted with equivalent belligerent mea- 
sures at land. As practically exercised, it is less unjust, 
and this for several reasons : — Ist^ It falls less unequally 
on the inhabitants of particular towns or districts than 
the exactions of an invading army. 2d, The loss which 
it occasions is more easily distributed by means of in- 
surances. Zd, It is far better regulated by the Prize 
Courts, and kept clear of interferences with neutral pro- 
perty. It is only since 1840^ that the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty was extended to questions of booty at 
aU ; and even now it is exercised only in such cases as 
the Crown, with the advice of the Privy Council, may 
be pleased to refer to its judgment ; whereas, in ques- 
tions of prize, the Maritime Courts have exercised a 
customary jurisdiction for ages, not in England alone, 
but in every civilized country. 

Cin many directions, then, I am hopeless of limiting 
belligerent rights, and in this particular direction I 
should be unwilling to interfere with them. England 
may be at war to-morrow. If she retains her maritime 
supremacy, as I see no reason to doubt that she will, 
her navy will protect her mercantile marine by sweep- 
ing the seas of enemies^ ships of war in the beginning 
of the struggle ; and then the most effective, the most 
merciful, the justest, and the cheapest belligerent mea- 
sure she can adopt, wiU be to seize the ships and the 
merchandise of her enemies at sea^ 

But how does it stand with neutral rights ? Can they 

1 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 65, sect. 22. 
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be further extended ? Can they be better defined ? I 
believe that I speak the sentiments of all intelligent 
cultivators of this department of jurisprudence when I 
say, that it is in these directions, and far more in the 
direction of definition than of extension, that we must 
look for the development of the laws of war. 

It is only in popular speech indeed, and with the 
license which popular speech allows, that we can speak 
of a right being extended or limited at all. A right 
may be more or less clearly recognised, more or less 
fully vindicated ; but whilst the characteristics of its 
subject, his powers, faculties, and relations remain un- 
changed, it must correspond to these characteristics, and 
can neither be extended nor limited. But this observa- 
tion I throw out only as a saving clause, from deference 
to that portion of my audience to whose scientific in- 
stincts such phrases as the extension, limitation, modi- 
fication, and abolition of rights, rooted as they are in the 
speech of all ordinary writers on jurisprudence, are pro- 
bably distasteful. 

But before I venture to indicate the arrangements by 
which it appeal's to me that a clearer and firmer line 
might be drawn between belligerent and neutral rights, 
permit me to make an observation which I think will 
have the effect of removing an error which vitiates our 
conception of the relation in which these rights stand to 
each other, in a practical point of view. It is generally 
assumed that belligerent and neutral rights are neces- 
sarily conflicting; that they pull against each other; and 
that as you increase or recognise the one class, you limit 
or deny the other. It is on this supposed conflict that 
the rule is founded, that whilst the neutral may legally 
ship contraband of war, the belligerent may legally seize 
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and confiscate it in transitu. Both rights, it is said, are 
equally sound in principle, equally rooted in nature ; 
and both acts are consequently in accordance with the 
law of nations, not only as it is but as it ought to be. 
Neutrals and belligerents must therefore make up their 
minds, amicably if they can, to circumvent each other 
to the best of their ability. If their jarring interests 
should occasion unfriendly feelings, it is very unfortunate, 
but it cannot be helped. Now is this a true account of 
the matter ? Is there such a thing as two true principles, 
two natural laws, which really conflict, and which 
legitimately beget irreconcilable rules of action ? or is 
the conflict which in this instance has resulted from 
their application, not a proof that one or the other has 
been misapplied ? 

Let us test the two confessedly irreconcilable rules in 
question, each in the light of its pretended principle. 

1st, The neutral may legally carry contraband of 
war, and sell it to either belligerent — This rule results, 
I think, quite obviously, from two propositions, neither 
of which, I am sure, will be called in question. The 
first is, that there is no legal limit to the trading rights 
of nations at peace ; and the second is, that inasmuch 
as the relations of neutrals and belligerents suffer no 
change in consequence of the war, they continue to be 
nations at peace. The special rule in favour of their 
trading in contraband, whether the trade be what lawyers 
call active or passive, is thus merely an application to a 
particular class of commodities of the general rule that 
nations at peace may trade in all commodities. The 
principle here, then, covers the rule. 

2d, The belligerent may legally seize contraband of 
war belonging to the neutral. — This rule is supposed to 
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result from the belligerent, just as the other rule resulted 
from the neutral principle. But there is this very im- 
portant diflference between them, that whereas, in the 
former case, the principle and the rule were both neu- 
tral, here the principle is belligerent, and the rule which 
it is supposed to yield is a neutral rule — a rule for the 
regulation of neutral relations. If you do not beUeve 
me, look into the matter for yourselves, and see if the 
fact be not as I have stated it. The belligerent 
principle is, that the war being just, the belUgerent is 
entitled to vanquish his enemy and to seize his property. 
Carry this principle out to its utmost consequences, can 
it ever warrant his seizing the property of a neutral, or 
change the relation of non-belligerents, as such ? Can 
it, as a belligerent principle, ever yield a rule for the 
regulation of non-belligerent relations ? That the neu- 
tral, by aiding either belligerent, may afford a casits belli 
to the other, and may thus become a belligerent, is per- 
fectly true. But w:hen he does so, he ceases to be a 
neutral. The principle which governs the relation in 
which he stands to the belligerent against whom he has 
declared war, is not a neutral but a belligerent principle ; 
and the rule w^hich it yields, to the effect that his pro- 
perty may be seized, is not confined to contraband of war. 

From these few remarks, I think you will perceive 
that when we trace them back to their respective prin- 
ciples, there is no conflict between belligerent and neu- 
tral rights, and that the practical conflict, from which 
you have all suffered so much, springs from a rule which 
is not founded on the principle on which it affects to 
rest. 

If it be true, then, that in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, neutral and belligerent rights 
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are not conflicting, and consequently admit of being 
absolutely separated from each other, the practical pro- 
blem comes to be, how are we to separate them ? By 
what tests are we to discriminate between neutral and 
non-neutral conduct ? How are we to draiv a practical, 
provable, workable line between peace and mar f 

Now it will, if I mistake not, greatly simplify this 
inquiry, if we can make up our minds that we are no 
longer concerned with rights and duties, but with facts 
and circumstances, — that, having settled the laws of 
peace and war, we have now simply to do with the law 
of evidence. Trading to the greatest extent is neu- 
trality ; fighting to the smallest extent is non-neutrality : 
how are we to distinguish between trading and fighting ? 
It is when we view them as contributions to the law of 
evidence, that the defects of the law of nations, with its 
endless and ever-changing list of contraband articles, — 
and the defects, above all, of what may be called the pre- 
ventive provision of the Foreign Enlistment Act, become 
conspicuous. I do not speak of the literary shortcomings 
of that most infelicitous of all legislative efforts. We 
know that it originated in a piece of patchwork, hastily 
run together in America to meet a special emergency, 
and copied with little alteration into our statute-book, 
as a general rule, though really for the purposes of a case 
in which we were entangled by treaty obligations to one 
of the contending parties. Of its defects as a piece of 
draughtsman's work, it might be cured in a couple of fore- 
noons by any one man who could write clear English, 
though I doubt whether a Committee could cure it in twice 
the time. But its radical defects would remain, because 
they consist in the fact that the tests of non-neutral 
conduct which it aims at establishing are not workable 
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tests. Such words and phrases as purposCy iiUent, in 
order thaty and the like, occia: in ahnost every clause 
of it ; " for the purpose^ and with the intent of enlist- 
ing, or entering to serve, or be employed ;" " shall know- 
ingly aid, assist, or be concerned in the equipping, fur- 
nishing, fitting out, or arming of any ship or vessel, 
with intent or in order that such ship or vessel shall be 
employed in the service of any foreign prince f or " with 
intent to cruise or commit hostilities,'' and so forth ad 
infinitum. Now, no Statute which contains such phrases 
as these will ever be a workable Statute ; and so long as 
we Jiave no better tests of neutrality and non-neutraUty 
than the intention with which individuals perform acts 
in themselves legal, there will be a constant uncertainty 
on the part of merchants and shipbuilders, constant mis- 
carriages on the part of the Executive, and a constant risk 
of misunderstanding between belligerents and neutrals. 
It is only in very exceptional cases that you can prove 
the intention of an individual or the special object of a 
commodity, till the one has ripened into action, or the 
other into application. In free countries, moreover, it 
is not in general considered desirable to pry into them, 
even where it might be possible. The criminal law deals 
almost exclusively with complete^! external acts. Even 
an attempt to commit a crime is not punished as if it 
had been successful. Nor can you claim civil damages, 
unless you allege that you have been damaged. When 
the act has been committed, the intention'of the actor, no 
doubt, comes into play, a^ a very important element in 
judging of his responsibility ; but if there has been no 
act, there will be no action. Suppose, then, that we 
apply to this particular branch of the law of nations, 
rules which common sense, to say nothing of legal 
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science, commend so unequivocally, and that we resolve 
no longer to judge of neutrality and non-neutrality by 
purposes and intention, but by facts. The test which 
in this case we should apply to a free agent would be 
his actions; and to an inanimate object, the 7ises to 
which it is actually put^ not those of which it may he 
supposed to he capahle. Let us see whether these tests 
would not afford us a better line of demarcation between 
peace and war than we have at present. The fact that 
an individual had fired a gun in the cause of one of 
two belligerents, or assumed his uniform, or drilled in 
his ranks, or sailed under his flag, or even accepted 
his pay or sworn to serve him, are facts that would 
admit of being proved or disproved ; and which, unless 
shown to bear another than their prima facie construc- 
tion, would at once deprive him of his neutral char- 
acter, and place his person and his property at the 
mercy of the belligerent. And this would be effected 
without the neutral State imperilling its neutral posi- 
tion by undertaking, in any sense, or to any extent, the 
responsibility of his conduct. If the State itself should 
commit an act of hostility, e.gr., if a public ship should 
fire a gun, of course the neutrality of the whole nation 
is at an end ; the two nations are at war. But so long 
as the act is committed by a private citizen, in his 
private capacity, it seems to me that the whole duty of 
his State towards him would be fulfilled by seeing that 
the fact was proved against him before the belligerent 
penalty was enforced; and that its obligations as a 
neutral would be satisfied by handing him and his 
possessions over, in that event, to be dealt with by 
belligerent rules. 

I doubt, indeed, whether, viewed as a constitutional 
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question, a State does not overstep its proper relatioji to its 
individual members, by declaring that ''subjects enlisting, 
or engaging to enlist, or serve in foreign service, military 
or naval, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour." Suppose 
I believe the allegation of a certain party, that the North 
is fighting purely and disinterestedly for the abolition 
of slavery, and that I conceive it to be my duty to God 
and man to aid in that righteous work with my sword, 
what right have my countrymen to step in and punish 
me for a misdemeanour, for acting in accordance with 
the dictates of my conscience ? They are entitled to 
look after their own interest, by washing their hands of 
me ; they have a perfect right to turn me over to the 
Federals, with my whole goods and chattels ; but I do 
not see that they are entitled to do more ; and as, in 
point of fact, they never can do more, I think the wise 
course would be that they should not entangle them- 
selves with promises which they cannot perform. Let 
the nationality of an Englishman who enters the ranks 
of a belligerent with whom England is at peace be sus- 
pended from that moment ; but, inasmuch as we have 
nothing to do with his conduct after his allegiance has 
ceased, let us not pretend to punish him ; and when he 
returns, let his nationality be restored to him, on the 
same footing on which a citizen of the State which he 
chose to join might be naturalized in England. The 
obligation to incur the cost and trouble of re-naturaliza- 
tion would thus become the only penalty on foreign 
enlistment. It would be a light penalty to the indi- 
vidual, whilst the arrangement would afford a complete 
answer to all claims on his country. 

You may think. Gentlemen, that these sentiments 
savour of the days of the Companies, when our country- 
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men bore free-lances in every war, rather than of the 
peaceful times in which we live. But I do not fear 
to throw them out for your consideration, when I 
reflect that the experience of every day proves to 
us the inefficiency of the Foreign Enlistment Act ; 
that thousands of our Irish fellow-countrymen are 
serving at this moment in the Federal ranks ; and that, 
in the opinion of such men as Bynkershoek and Sir 
James Mackintosh, the only workable, and, as such, the 
only safe rule of neutrality, is impartiality, — perfect 
freedom of assistance on both sides. The proposition is 
a very different one from that into which VatteFs Swiss 
sympathies betrayed him, when he maintained that the 
custom of a country may justify a neutral nation in 
supplying one belligerent with troops. 

And if such a rule as I have indicated were adopted with 
reference to persons, it would not, I think, be difficult to 
frame an analogous rule with reference to things. Hei:e, 
as I said before, the test of the neutral character would 
be actual use or emphyment A neutral gun might be 
loaded, but a belligerent gun alone could be fired. All 
questions as to the possible uses of objects, — whether 
ships, for example, were suited for warlike purposes, and 
all inferences as to the intentions of their builders, — : 
would be got rid of. A ship of war might be openly built^, 
armed, equipped, and all the rest of it, just as a gun 
might be bored, and rifled, and mounted, and so fortL 
Contraband of war of all kinds might not only be 
sold to either belligerent in this country, as at present ; 
but it might be carried to him under the neutral flag 
without challenge, either from the other belligerent or 
from the neutral country in which it was manu- 
factured. The neutral's right of trading would thu^ 
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become absolute in practice, as it is in principle ; 
the neutral flag would be inviolable ; the right of search, 
for all other purposes than simply ascertaining the fact 
of nationality, would be abolished. Then as to nation- 
ality. The present rule which forbids the transfer of 
belligerent property to neutral owners in transitu^ 
would remain unchanged ; and I should make the 
carrying of neutral colours, by either belligerent, an 
offence against the neutral whose colours were carried. 
If a ship, for example, which had sailed as the property 
of a Federal owTier, mounted English colours on the 
voyage, on the plea she had been sold ; or if a ship buUt 
and equipped in this country to the order, we shall say, 
of the Confederate States, sailed under English colours, 
in order to protect her against seizure till she was ready 
to commence actual hostilities ; I should say that in 
either case the neutrality of England had been outraged. 
The belligerent might purchase, equip, and, — provided 
he did so peaceably, — perhaps even man his ship, in this 
country, taking the risk of fighting the moment he got 
beyond neutral waters ; or the shipbuilder might 
peaceably carry a ship of war, as his property, under the 
neutral flag, either to a belligerent or a neutral port, 
and there sell her to the belligerent. I feel that the 
prohibition of transference at sea savours of an inter- 
ference with neutral rights, but to permit it, I fear, 
would be to run the risk of defeating belligerent rights 
under false pretences of neutrality. By some such 
means of verifying the nationality as I have suggested, 
I think the enforcement of neutral rules would afford a 
guarantee for the uprightness of belligerent conduct. 

But in throwing out these hints for your consideration. 
Gentlemen, I hope you will understand that anything 
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like a dogmatical expression of opinion is the very far- 
thest thing possible from my intentions. The subject, I 
know well, bristles with practical difficulties in every 
direction. In the direction of blockade, I can see them 
myself, of a kind so formidable as to forbid that I should 
even attempt to remove them. The law of what is 
called mercantile blockade, just like the law of contra- 
band of war, rests obviously on the application of belli- 
gerent principles to neutral relations, and I have there- 
fore no hesitation in pronouncing it to be theoretically 
indefensible. But then the investment and bombard- 
ment of a seaport town, and the total destruction of its 
commerce, being belligerent measures, springing legiti- 
mately out of belligerent principles, are just as clearly 
defensible. How the right of ^ege is to be vindicated, 
without asserting the right of blockade against neutrals, 
is more than I can tell you. Is starvation henceforth 
to be proscribed as a weapon of war ? That would 
be an innovation on belligerent rights. In principle, 
I think the rule ought to be, that neutral ships may 
run in at their own risk; that if they are damaged, 
or sunk accidentally, by the fire either of the fleet or of 
the forts, the loss should fall entirely on their owners or 
insurers ; but that if they are fired into intentionally, or 
even if they are turned back, by the bombarding force, 
their owners or insurers should be indemnified, on prov- 
ing their case in the Prize Courts of the belligerent. 
Such, I say, looks to me like the rule which principle 
dictates ; but in its application, I confess to you that I 
see difficulties which I cannot solve. 

My hope that, in general, I may have indicated the 
direction in which we may look for progress in this 
department of jurisprudence, arises chiefly from the 
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knowledge that the views which I have indicated as to 
the desirableness and possibility of drawing a clearer 
line between belligerent and neutral relations, by in- 
sisting absolutely and peremptorily that peace shall 
be peace, even whilst we reluctantly and sorrowfully 
permit war to be war, are by no means pecuhar 
to myself, but indicate rather the tendency which 
the more temperate portion of public opinion has 
manifested during the last few years. To go no far- 
ther for authorities, many of you will remember that, 
in his very able address to the International Section of 
the Social Science Association, which met amongst us 
in 1863, Judge Longfield advocated the abandonment 
of the law of contraband by treaty, on the double 
ground — \st^ That its enforcement does not really de- 
prive the enemy of arms and ammunition ; and, 2d, That 
so long as it is continued, the law which permits the 
flag to cover the cargo loses half its value to the neutral 
ship ; and that he farther indicated a very strong 
opinion to the effect that, in these railway times, a 
mercantile blockade is not worth what it costs. The 
latter view has been maintained in the Association, with 
great consistency, for several years, not only by the 
representatives of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
who, I think, are rather extreme in their views, but 
by its foreign secretary^ Mr. Westlake, whose habit of 
mind, formed by the study of Continental writers on 
jurisprudence, enables him to keep closer to principle 
than is at all common with English lawyers. In a dis- 
cussion which is reported in the Transactions of the 
Association for 1862, Mr. Westlake moreover indicated 
the very test of neutral conduct on which I have in- 
sisted, when he said that " the only point of the scale 
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at which any line could be drawn" (between inter- 
ference and non-interference) *^on principle, was the 
transition from personal to material," (or rather, I 
think) " from material to personal assistance." But I 
must not attempt to quote authorities, and I mention 
these names only because they are the names of persons 
whose acquaintance many of you made on a recent occa- 
sion, and for whose opinions, I am sure, you entertain, 
along with me, the highest respect. In turning your 
attention to such problems as those which have occupied 
us to-night, the friends who then visited us conferred, 
in my opinion, the very greatest favour, not on this 
maritime community alone, but on the whole country. 
For, if the maritime communities are to continue to be, 
as they have been hitherto, the sources of legislation in 
maritime affairs, it is altogether indispensable that their 
leaders, the greater merchants, shipowners, and under- 
writers of such seaport towns as this, should view the 
relations of neutrals and belligerents in aspects wider 
and more recondite than those which the immediate 
interests of commerce, or even of apparent humanity 
present. The laws of the social world, arbitrary as they 
seem to the superficial observer, are, as I said at the 
outset, all of them at bottom natural laws, just 
as much as the laws by which the physical world is 
governed. Unless we seek them as such, though we 
may stumble on them occasionally, we shall hold them 
by no secure or rational tenure. It wiU not do to wait 
till the difficulty occurs, and then set a few practical 
experts to work to find for us some narrow back-door 
by which we may get out of it for that time only, 
though such has been too much the fashion of our legis- 
lation of late, both national and international. The 
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laws of society, believe me, are subjects for patient and 
reverent inquiry, not for ingenious and sudden contriv- 
ance ; and he who wotild discover them must trust to 
cogitating with his brains, and not to counting with his 
fingers. 
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The problem we are to examine this evening, is that of Frfee- 
dora and Slavery in the United Slates of America, in reference 
chiefly to its material rather than its moral results. 

Although still an unfinished problem, enough has been devel- . 
oped in 70 years for interesting and careful study. For all the 
purposes of hbtory and philosophy, the area upon which it was to 
be worked out, could not have been better chosen. 

The new world offered to it its virgin soil, its noble river?, 
harbors end lakes, its varied climate, and all its vast capacities 
to call forth human industry and enterprise. The old world 
offered to it its science, religion and civilization, untrammeled 
by onerous precedents, and unawed by absolute power. 

The period I have chosen extends from 1790 to 1860, from 
the first census to the last. Washington had just been chosen the 
first President under the present constitution; the states were re- 
covering from the extreme poverty and exhaustion of an eight 
years struggle with Great Britaia; agriculture, commerce and 
the arts were rapidly reviving and expanding; and the first 
census was now to be taken 

The first point to which 1 wish to direct your attention, and 
which is our starting point, is this census of 1790. There were 
then thirteen states, of which the seven Northern had chosen 
freedom, the six southern, slavery; their position and relative 
size are here represented upon the* map, the while showing 
the free states, the black the slave states of that period. . 

In some respects there was a remarkable equality in the con- 
ditions, under which these two principles side by side were to 
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COliiliience Iheir course in IheWeslern world, f hcnilnlter of^'afd^ 
on each side was nearly equal; Ihe population, which by that 
census was very nearly four millions^was cqitaliy dividefd, 2,ooo,ooor 
on the area of slavery, and 2,ooo,ooo on the area of frefcdom; Both 
had the same form of governiUQnl, both had fought and bled long' 
and freely for political iiulependcnce, both had a common an- 
cestry, language dnd failh^ and efacb could b6asl of heroic aien 
and heroic deeds* 

In other respects the conditions of the protend for /reedon^ 
and slavery were widely different. The area possessed by sla- 
very, although not equal in llie number of states, exceeded that 
of freedom by 88000 square miles; 'thcsiave states, having 2 12,000^ 
ihe free 124,000) a difference in favor of slavery, equal to the area? 
of England and Scotland. T© freedom were^ assigned the un- 
friendly soil aa4 i<^teifiperate climate of the New England coast < 
to slavery, the rich lands and glorious skies of Virginia, Ihef 
Carolina^ and Georgia. In i79d the slave states hi\i 
more commerce ami more wealth theifi the free : they had 
more water power, so extensively used in Americaf as a motive 
power in mechanics, and more noble and navigable rivers for 
iaterior cominerbe: they had also m>re miaeral wealth, and 
their climate and soil were preeminently adapted to the three 
great staples CiyUon( iobac&o and rice. In proud, aristocra- 
tic and wealthy Virginia, the terms Puritan, Down Easter^ 
Yankee (thelndian modeof pronouncing the french^n^'/o/s/werer 
names of good humored ridicule, or contempt. In all respects 
the south rejoiced in its superior advantages. 

Freedom however cheerfully took her post of dffficully, tof 
make the best of her stony soil and long stormy winters, pali-^ 
ently to work out great and glorious results : and slavery alsa 
went forth in triumph to her rich inheritance. 
We now meet therai after seventy yearns, to examine some of ther 
results which they have worked out; and what is of no less im« 
porlancc, /Ae processes by. which results have been reachedj and 
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foel assured ve shall get data, by which each one can coajyplete 
Ihis unfinished problem for hnnself. ^ 

From Ibe bewildering mass of facts we select, as sufficient for ) 
our purpose, the following eiglU topics, Territory, Population, 
Agriculture, Commerce, the Mechanic Arts, General Wealth, Lite- 
rature and EducaKcn; with such reference to politics as some of 
these will suggest. See what freedom and slavery have done with 
these elements of civilization in 70 years. 

!, TERRITORY. 
Slavery soon developed the fact, that new and rich soils and 
iinlimiled territory, would be necessary to its profitable existence. 
The exhausting crops of tobacco and cotton, managed with that 
lolal^disregard of agricultural science which is characteristic of all 
•lavery, ullimalely made ttte riefiesi soils so unproductive, that 
Hhe planter must occupy new land-or work his slaves without profit. 
^\\e 212000 square miles coukl not long furnish the rich and 
clibice lands in favon-ble situations upon which alone slavery can 
Rve. It wanted to expand across the Mississipi into inexhausti* 
We alluvial soil, and purchased the Louisiana territory of France for 
dolls. 18,000,000. It next wanted Florida of Spoiii,b6th to remove 
a foreign power from its borders, and to destroy the Seminole In- 
dians, who alway afforded an asylum to fugitive slaves. It gave 
. Spain dolls. 6,000,000 from the public treasury for Florida,and ex- 
pended dolls. 33,000,000 in tho Seminole war, making the whole bill 
for Florida in the sole interest of slayery dolls. 58,000,000, besides 
many valuable lives. 

• It next coveted Texas, and the history of its attainment is cha- 
racteristic of the political principles, which thls^'domestic instituti- 
on," as the South calls it, gives birth to. 

Wtiile Texas was a province of Mexico, citizens of the South 
obtained grants of land and formed settlements, which rapidly in- 
creased; and when sufficiently strong, the Texans rebelled, and 
with the aid ol southern fillibusters, achieved their indepen- 
dence and were afterwards annexed to the U. S. The Texan debt 
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of dolls. 5,000,000 was paid from Ibe piiblic treasury, aoctotfwi' 
special favors were graoled to Ihe value of not less tbau 5,(K)0,00U 
more. Ten millions for Texas^ irholly for slavery. 

•This wholly unrighlepus acqaisUioa of Texas led directly 
to the^Mexican war, which cost oiir countrynotless than dolls. 80» 
OO|0,OOO, and indeed with all the military grants, rewards and 
pensions, not less than Dol. 100,000,000. 

At the close of the war, having forced the Mexicans inla 
the mood for selling, our southern politicans obtained for Dol. 
45,000,000 the territory now designated as Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and California. This was all prospectively f6r slavery. 
Nearly one milUon of squar$r miles, at an expense of Dol. 
186,000,000, and many thousands of lives, had been added to 
our territory in order tosatisfy the present and future wants of 
slavery. And while the pubUc conscience was thus demoraliz e^, 
the public ear was familiarized to the doctrine of ^-'manifest de- 
stiny'^ which was ultimately to swallow up Mexico and Canada, 
and make ttie sweep of the American eagte from Laic^ Superior 
to the Isthmus of Darien. In order to enter upon the speedy 
realization of this splendid scheme, tlie Missouri compromise, 
which had defined the Northern limit of slavery at 36,30 N. 
was cancelled, and^lhe way opened to make Kansas and Nebraska 
jilave states, by a bill introduced into Congress in 4854 

The map will show you what would then be the relative po- 
siticMi of freedoD^ and slavery, and how compleldy the former 
would be circumscribed and shut up by the lalter. 

ki 1850 the actually occupied area of slavery was 258,591 
sq. miles or 1 50,000^000 iicres, in adisance offretdom, and all the 
territories amounting to. 4,472,000 sq. miles, with whatever else 
slavery might desire on the continent was devoted to it. Thus had 
slavery used the political power <ind treasures, and directed the 
energ^ies of the Republic, thoughnot without strong and persistent 
opposition, to its own ends. It had debased our naiional char- 
acter by unholy w.ar and filUbuslering e^cpedilions, it is in the 
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t^bssession of 45 states^ and ki Us polilical ascendency boasts 
that "Collon is King." 

In Ihis territorial ex^pansion, slavery had developed in itself 
nev aspects and laws of existence and growth. Slavery never 
renews the soil. It never applies science to agriculture. The 
lash and the whipping post are its appliances for increased 
production. As the soil of the older states became exhausted, 
the plantations fell into decay, and the planters mus1; remove 
into new, rich and prodoclive regions. The more enterprising 
meet with great success while Iho soil is fresh and vigorous, and 
purchase more land and more slaves. This new demand 
greall}' enhances the price of slaves^anda robust healthy young 
man is often sold for L. 300. Thus the old worn out planta-^ 
tions, that can only subsist the slaves, again become profitable 
by the sale of the slave progeny. Here is developed the most 
accursed feature of Southern Slavery. It thus divides Itself into 
two portions, the slave laboring and the slave producing. Old 
aristocratic Virginia keeps her harems of female slaves in or- 
der to sell their offspring at one, two or three hundred pounds 
sterling eachj to Louissiana and Mississippi. This is reducing man 
to a chattel with a vengeance. T'his makes the marriage relation 
qn impossibility both in the old or slave selling states, and 
in the new gr slave buying states. This tramples upon and 
debases all that is sacred in humanity, but it is a legitimate 
result of the territorial expansion of slavery, and that expansion 
in essential to its profitable existence. 

No fact of the 70 years experiment is more significant than 
this. Another fact is worthy of note that it is not the slavehold^ 
ers who control the imtitxUtortf but it is the institution which 
controls the slaveholders and bends them to its necessities. In 
looking at the moral abominations and fearful sufferings con- 
nected wilh the internal slave trade between the old and ihenew 
states, we are not to suppose the masters such monster^ of hu- 
nian depravity, as to have contrived and shaped tlte system as 
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it i>; It is the system ^!iich has contrived ao J shaped them. It has 
come about nalurally and by degrees. The system is a lerri- 
ble autocrat, before whom lb« slave hoiJer is himself a slave; 
and the few who have dared to resist, have always beeu 
crushed. Lei lJ*e masters restore the family relation in its invio* 
]<duiiiy^md they would diminish the collon crop by one half; and 
i$ince cotton is holier and mightier than humanity, it must reign. 
I have spoken of Virginia only as the most eminent example 
of the slave breeding and selling stales. Lest 1 should seem to do 
her injustiee, I will quote from one of her own statesmen as far 
back as 4832, when the evil had j«ist begun tojorce itself upon 
public attention. The Hon. Thomas. Randolph, advocating colo- 
nization, remarked in llie Yirginia l«*gislature as follows. 

"The gentleman has spoken of the increase of fen>ale slaves, 
being a part of Hie profits with which ray proposition will in- 
terfere. It is adnvitted. But no great evil can be averted, no 
good attained, without some inconvenience. It maybe questioned 
how far it is desirable to foster this branch of profit. It h m 
practice and it is an increasing practice in parts of Virginia to 
ratse slaves for (he markot i Htw can an honorable man, a 
lover of his country, a patriot, bciir to see this Ancient Domi- 
nion, rendered illustrious by the noble devotion and patriotism 
of her sons in the cause of liberty, converted itUo one grand- 
menagerie^ where men are to be reared for the market like oxen 
for the shambles! Is it better, is it not worse than the Africaa 
slave trade, that trade which enlisted the good and wuse of every 
creed to abolish it." 

What Mr. Randolph anticipated in 1832 was fully accomplished 
before 1860. Virginia, thti **tnother of Presidents'' the '^Ancient 
Dominion" the^'Empire Slate," the first state in the union in 1790, 
is in 18(50 nothing but a vast human mefiagaric, a poor, effete, 
decrepit old stale, excepting the profit she derives from selling 
ber own sons and daughters "like oxen for the shambles." 

Here then is one part of the problem worked out, and a per- 
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hianenl result is reached; slavery in ordiT to be profitable must 
nlways expand inlo new territory, for wliicti the, older stales mnst 
raise Ihe- slaves, and they must be treated in oU respects, not like 
human beings under the law of God, but like valuable cattle 
under the law of the master, v it is one of the infernal necessi- 
ties of the systeip, without ,which il would no longer be profita-^ , 
hie slavery. , 

1 know that persotw arc found of such shallow and unphiloso- 
phicnl viewsi that when asked what has produced the remarka- 
ble downward tendenciy in American slavery, tlicy can reply* 
. Abolilionism ! You might as well say. that the Northern, wind 
has produced the fi/Us of Niagara I Slavery is not an institution 
that ''oinkSj by compulsion and laborious flighr'*'lt its proper mo* 
tion to descend." It is its owp native tendency to the pit that has 
made il fall. 

But what has freedom been doing wUh territory during ti\cs(i 
70 years under review. 

I reply, whilift slavery has been swinghig the iash» freedom has 
been swinging the axe. this has been the hnmble but most mighty 
hislrument of Northern civilization and progress. A perfect 
axe with a perfect handle is made no where except at the Norths 
and no one can Wield it with the skill, precision, and unwearyinf 
fcrce of a Northern arm. 

The freemen of the Norlh,commencingatthe Atlantic stales,haV(3 
marched directly westward, not to acquire new territory but to 
subdue and cultivate wl»at was theirs. The forests have fallen and 
disappeared. A friend of my early youth penetrated to where 
from a summit nothing could be seen but one boundless expanse 
of primeval forest, against which northern steel had never been 
lifted up. And now nothing *can be seen from the same sum- 
rtiil, but church spires and smiling villages and glorious harvest 
fields. Over many millionsof acres the same transformation has 
been witnessed during the last SO years. 

In 1850 freedom, with all her disadvantages hi the starting 
point, had builtlG free states and had gained the power of poll- 
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By that census Ihc' value of the enlire cotlon crop 
vas Dols. 78,000,000 

That of Tobacco — 18,000,000 

Sugar — 42,000,000 

BuUer and Cheese— 40,000,000 
Hay — 42,000,000 

And the whole amount of the twelve chief products soW by weight 
was 155,227,000 dollars- 

Against allUiis the single item of flay^in the free slaters foots 
tip to 442,000,000 of dollars. Cassius M. Clay of Kenlucky sig- 
nificantly remarked on noticing that item '^Cotton is dead and 
Grass is king." 
Add to this, Butter and chesse 52,000,000 

Wool 44,000,000 
Maple Sugar, Tobacco, and Hemp d^OOO^OOO 

Total value of articles by weigiit 244,000,000 

This gives us a balance of 59,000,000 annually in favor of 
free labor in this class of products alone. In cereals and all 
^ other articles sold by measure, the South produced 481,000,000 
of bushels valued at 307,000,000, the North 499,000,000 of 
bushels at 354,000,000 dollars , adifi'erence again in favor of 
freedom of 44,000,000 annually. In live stock upon the farms, 
and in slaogbtered animals, the difference in favor of freedom 
is 45 millions, making a total of 448 millions of dollars annu- 
ally ! This has caused great chagrin and humiliation to the 
South; and is one of the grand demonstrations that under no 
circumstances however favorable can slavery compete with 
freedom. 

Since 4850 the cereaf products of the South have decrea- 
sed to an extent which previous to the rebellion had begun to 
to alarm the planters. Cotton however in the meantime had 
nearly doubled. In 4856,4857 and 4858 the Cotton crops amounted 
to about 131,000,000 and in 4859 to 461,000,000, the largest 
-*oD ever produced, and^giving an average for the four years 
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of J 38,500,000 dollars. In 1859 there was a great failure in 
the grain crops of the West, wbrch will seriously affect the cen- 
sus of 1860 based upon the products of that year. But there 
can be no doubt that the developemenl of the agricultural indus- 
try of the North and West, h^s been fully equal to the develo- 
pemeot of the Cotton culture of the South, and without any di- 
version from other branches of industry. Slave labpr cannot 
adapt itself profitably to a great variety of praducls, and the 
planters havef^jind it for their interest to abandon every thing for 
cotton, in the entire confidence that cotton will conff ol every thing. 

This result in agriculture is doubtless very difierent from po- 
pular impressions. Southern writers and agents have indus. 
triously circulated in Europe the grossest misrepresentations 
of the comparative productiveness of the North and South. As 
an example lake the following from the London Economist^ 
which some Southern maker of slalistics has evidently imposed 
upon that Excellent Journal. 

"The little State of South Carolina produces fivefixths of the 
rice crop of America, and more wheat than all theNewEngkind 
states together. She produces as much Indian corn as New- 
York, and more than all the New England states. In 1850 
South Carolina's production of corn was 20,000,000 bushels. 
Her polatoe, bean and pea crops are ^very large, usu- 
ally exceeding by 1,000,000 bushels those of Maine. According 
to the latest statistics, South Carolina further produces more 
peas and beans by 1^0,000 bushels, than all the northern states 
together, New-York alone excepted ; more beef cattle than Penn- 
sylvania by 1,740, and almost as many as all the New England 
States together; more sheep than Iowa and Wisconsin by 10,699; 
more hogs than New-Yorkbyl7,254; more hogs than Pennsyl- 
vania by 25,137, and 86,000 more than all the New England 
S tales, and New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin together. She 
produces 10,000 more horses and mules than Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island together. 
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"So much for the food resources, of South Carolinfl alone.^' 
I vill not enter into the swinish part of this argument at all, 
except to remark that all the statements arc exaggerated, and that 
the pigs are fattened upon the Indian corn, and that all the 
slaves and the vast poor white population are fed upon pork and 
corn. To South Carolina it is a matter of life and death to pro* 
duce these articles in large amofants. 

The only just comparison would be between all the produc^ 
tions and values of two States: and for this purpose, let us take 
South Garolio^and Massachusetts, the one the great champioD 
of slavery, the other of freedom; bearing in mind that South Ca- 
rolina has nearly four tim^s the territory of Massachusetts. By 
the census of i850 the value of farins .in South Carolina was 
86,500,000 dollars, in Massachusetts 112,285,000 dots, although 
the territory is four times less ! This fact alone is enough to 
finish the argument 

Real and personal property in South Carolina 288,257,000 
dollars; in IVIass. 573,342,000 dollars. In South Carolina property 
alU the slaves are included. Entire annual production of man* 
ufactures in S. Carolina 7,000,000 doUars; in Mass. 151,000,000 
doUs. Annual values of all kinds kk S.C. 72,907,000 dolls; in Mass. 
201,713,000 dots. Entire exports of S. C. for the year ending 
June 1857, 16,140,000 duUs; entire imports 2,019,000. Entire ex- 
ports of Mass. for the same period 30,146,000 doUs; entire im- 
ports 47,265,000 dolls. Value of church edifices in S. C. 907,000 
ddls; in Mass. 10,500,000 dots. Annual Expenditure for public 
school education in S. C. 74,000 dots ; experditure for the same 
in Mass. derived from the state, from tuilion, from funded pro- 
perty and from city taxes for Boston schools considerably exceeds 
2,000,000 dots. South Carolina has four times the terrilory of 
Massachusetts she has a richer soil, a-heallhier climate.and yet sla- 
very has dwarfed her into utter insignificance in the comparison. 
COMQIERCE. A few figures will give us the result here. 
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The free states own a toonage of 4,252,615 tons, and the slave 
stales 855,517 tons, leaving a balance of 3,400,000 in favor of free-i 
dom on the seas. The little state of Massachusetts has a tonnage 
greater by 120,000 than the 15 slave stales, although her seacoast 
is about 200 milcs,^ and theirs is 3,500, besides the great naviga- 
ble rivers. 

The exports of the free stater in 1855 werp 167,500,000; of 
the slave stales 107,000,000. In 1860, the exports of each were 
nearly eqaal, 167,000,000 ; or 335,000,000 for the iRrhole Unw 
led States. This however was owing to the double fact of tb# 
universal failure of cereals North and West, and of a cotton crop 
greater by 30,000,000 dollars than had ever been produced. U 
18 safe to say that the balance of exports is largely in favor of 
the North, although the amount will depend upon how we in^ 
terpret the vast exportation from New Orleans, which the cen- 
sus gives entirely to slavery. Any one can see however that free- 
dom has a large share in what the Mississippi and its grand tri- 
butaries send forth to the world. The imports from 1855 to 
'1 859 averaged 305,000,000 dollars annually, of which an ave- 
rage of less than 30;000,000, that is less than one tenth was 
for the slave slates, and consequently more than nine tenths 
for the free states ! In entire accordance with this, the Custom 
House receipts at the South are less than one tenth of those 
at the North: this would seem incredible, were it not for the 
fact that many of the imported goods finally go to the South from 
Boston, New York end Philadelphia. SUU however tliere can be 
but a slight consumption of foreign goods at the South com 
pared with the North. Of its twelve millions, four millions are 
slaves and consume nothing of foreign goods. Of the remain* 
iug eight millions at least five millions are what the slave hol- 
ders are accustomed, most expressively and contemptuously, to 
call the '^poor tvhiie trash'\ Superior to the slaves in the fact 
of freedom, their physical comforts are often inferior to his, 
and as consumers of imported goods they must be taken at 
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a low figure. The real consumption of foreign goods musl be 
confined to about three millions. 

At the North the twenty millions are all large consumers of 
imported goods, and it would be safe to sny that where the South 
consumes one dollars worth of foreign goods, the North con- 
sumes six or seven dollars worth. 

The immense cotton crop a^ each annual sale has already 
been cashed in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to large 
amounts, to pay for cereals, for hay, harnesses, carriages, clothing, 
household furniture and all the implements of agriculture from 
the North. 

In '1 709 Tirginia had more commerce both in exports and 
imports than any other stale of the Union. That she is now 
compelled to confess her degeneracy, both in agriculture and 
commerce, may be inferred from the following paternal language 
of her late governor Ihe Hon. Henry A. Wise. 

"Commerce has long ago spread her sails and sailed away 
from you. Possessed of vast coal beds, you have not yet dug 
more than coals enough to warm yourselves at your own hearlhs. 
You have set no tilt hammers of Vulcan to strike blows worthy 
of the gods, in your own iron foundries. You have not yet 
spun more than cotton enough in the way of manufacture 
to clothe your own slaves, you have indeed no commerce, no 
mining, rio manufactures. You have relied alone on the single 
power of agriculture; and suchagrtculture t Your sedge patch* 
es [outshine the sun. Your inattenlion to your only source 
of wealth has seared (he very bosom of mother earth. Instead 
of having to feed catlle on a thousand hills, yoii have had to 
chase the stumptail steer through the sedge patches, to 
procure a tough beef steak ! The present condition of things 
has ^sled too long in Virginia. The landlord has skinned the 
(tenant, and the tenant has skinned the land, until all have grown 
poor together." 

Singular blindness that could not see slavery as the cause of 
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the agricultural and commercial degeneracy of that onct noble 
slate. 

MANUFACTURES. Thus far we have examined the workingi 

of freedom and slavery in reference to Territory, Population, 

Agriculture and Commerce. Let lis no:B^ try the question in 

reference to the Mechanic ArJs and Manufactures in general. 

We might venture to decide this question a priori. The fre,e 
mechanic on free soil is a tliinking, inventing, earnest laborer. 
His art is to him an* e^eicoi/o/z, a drawing out of his powers. Re 
is gratified by enjoying the results of his skill, his industry 
and his intelligence; and hope, the hope of ultimately reaching 
some higher or better position, always inspires him with cour- 
age and energy. The slave has little of this intelligence, and 
nothing of inspiring hope. He can own nothing. His wife, his 
children, nay his own powers, are not his, but his master's. He 
has no legitimate incitement to labor, nothing which human 
nature will recognize as such. He has wonderful resources to 
not do a thing. He is skillful in breaking, not in using machi- 
nery; and when any disaster occurs he always says amen i so let it 
bel And enslave territory, the mechanic is ouly one grade above 
the slave, for where labor is despised the laborer will also be 
despised : the dishonor of the cotton field goes into every 
sphere of human activity, and stamps with the degradation of 
'^poor white trash" all who cannot wield the lash upon the backs 
ef men and women. 

We should then naturally conclude that if the South cannot 
compete with the North in agriculture and commerce, the diffe- 
rence will be even greater in manufactures. As the last ten years 
have been the decade of greatest advancement in the mechanic 
arts, we regret not having the census of 1860 in regard to their 
products. That of i850 contains as the annual value of the me- 
chanical products of the free states, the sum of 4842,586,000^ 
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and of Ihe slave slates ^ 65,4 1 3,000 dels. The nwnufaelured articles 
of the llllle slate of Massachaselts, in 1850 exceeded in value all 
Ihe cotton, tobacco, rice and sugar of the 45 slave states! Tlie 
balance in favor of the Northern mechanic over the southern, 
makes a sum anually of 677,000,000 dollars or nearly 440 mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. This is surely a splendid reward and 
a noble testimony to the ioleUigence,pover and skill of the me- 
chanics whose minds and hands obey the impulses of freedom. 
If we should investigate Ihe more subtle value of mechanical 
invention, we should find a still greater supremacy of freedom. 
Iknow of no great American inventor who is a Southerner. The 
South is indebted to Franklin for its lightn'mg rods, to Whitney 
for its cotton gins, to Fulton for its steamboats, to Morse for its 
electric telegraphs, to Jackson for its anaesthetic ether, and to 
Mac Cormick for the wonderful mower and reaper. And one can- 
not but notice the differeot results of inventions for slavery and 
for freedom- A citizen of the free stale of Connecticut invented 
the cotton gin for slavedom. It is true it gave an immense 
impulse to the culture of cotton : it doubled, trebled and quin- 
tupled the cotton crop ; it Increased the value of every acre of 
cotton ground : it increased the value of every slave But it 
also by consequence riveted his chains : it slopped the progress 
of emancipation : it made the master hard hearted and tyran- 
nical : it aroused the accursed greed of gain by the sweat of an- 
others brow.* it dethroned conscience and in a fearful sense made 
collon king : it made every slave driver's whip crack sharper 
and fall more mercilesjsly upon Ihe backs of millions of defenceless 
men and women, and brought trained blood hounds to hunt the 
life that dared to risk all for freedom. What should have been for 
human weal, slavery seized, and made it jfor weeping and wailing 
and gnashJHg of teeth, and finally for degradation, poverty and 
treason. Compare with this. Morses invention, peculiarly for free- 
dom and for man. And freedom has fearlessly seized it and 
covere d the world with its flighting chains of thought; it has 
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avakeiied enlerprisc, advanced commerce and promoted nation- 
al friend shipand hospitality. Us only chain is to bind free 
thought^ to the winged lightning and flame it over continents, 
and under rivers, seas and oceans; to help unite the nations 
in a common brotherhood and promote the best good of the 
human race. We see here the difl^erence between slavery and 
freedom as wrought out by experiment. These are all gifts of 
Northern freedom, and 1 know of no invention of slavedom which 
can compare with one of Ihem. 

GENERAL WEALTH. This our sixth topic should bring into 
one view the results of all the preceding. The numbers are too 
vast for any clear apprehension ; but 1 will name them from 
the census of iSSO, since which time three states, Kansas, Mi- 
iiessota and Oregon, have been added to the free states. 
The entire wealth of the free states was then dolls. 4, 102, i 72, 108; 
Of the slave ?,936,090,736. 

Difference in favor of freedom dolls. l,i 66 ,08 1,572. 

In these numbers however, great as they are, there is a 
huge fallacy which we must, not allow to pass unchallenged. In 
the census of southern wealth more than three millions of the 
inhabitants were reckoned with the goods and chattels at dolls. 
'i,fOO,000,000; while in Northern wealth the bodies and souls of 
men are not included . Subtracting then this error the true 
differencelin wealth is dolls. 2,368,081,572. The very vaslness 
of the sum fails to make any adequate impression upon our 
minds« Let us take some simpler statistics* for comparison* 
The value of land per acre in two adjacent agricultural states 
will be admitted as a good criterion of the wealth and prospe- 
rity of the inhabitants. 

Now the general average. ot the value of land is, for tha 
free states 25> and for the slave states dols. S per acre. The 
difference is dols. 20 per acre in favor of freedom upon all lands 
occupied. 

Try by this standard, which is far too favorable fo slavery^ 
the states of Virginia and Pennsylvania whieh lie side by side. 
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«ll natcral adyantages being rather io favor of Ihe slave sfaffV 
Virginia. The slave stale has 61,000 square miles, or 59 milli- 
ons of acres; the free slate has 415,000 square niilcs or 29 mil- 
lions of acres. The difference of area is ten millions of acres 
1b favor of Virginia. And jet the soil of Pennsylvania, the 
' smaller stale, is worth S15 millions of dollars more Ihait (hat 
of Virginia. Supposing half of each under actual eollivalion, Vir- 
ginia loses tweiUy dollars on each cultivated acre of her 39 
millions. In other words slavery depreciates the value of lier 
territory by 390 millions of dollars. This is more than one 
and a half times the value of all her slaves, tu Ihe most pros- 
perous days of her inlernffl slave trade. 

Behold in this, anolher result of the 70 years trial of free- 
dom and slavery. Slavery enriches the few great capilalisls- 
who have the power, energy, and judgmeni to ocupy new and 
rich lands and to remove as soon as they begin to be exhaus-- 
ted; and who work Ihcir slaves fo Ihe utmost during the seasoir 
of labor, and recover thetti again to g^ od woi*kifig order afteir 
the crop is gathered. • 

It also throws its few products, or ralher its chief product 
into the market in a peculiar form, so as to make the industry 
of millions m Europe and America dependent upoft it. But it 
degrades free labor^ it impoverishes and degrades the poor la- 
borer and the st^le. It makes thrift, social progress, industry and 
enterprise often impossibilities. I cannot belter sum up its in- 
fluences than in the words of Mr. Mason of Virginia, the ances- 
tor of him of Ihe Trent, ultered on the floor of Congress , 'm 
-1788. "Slavery discourages art and manufactures; the poor de- 
spise labor when performed by slaves: slaves prevent the immi* 
gration of whites who really enrich and slrenglhen a country: 

Ji produces the most pernicious effect on manners: every master 
of slaves is born a petty tyrant. Slavery brings live judgment 
of heaven on a country; as nations cannot be rewarded or pun*- 
whed in the next world they most be in this; Providence pun- 

ibhes naticnal sins by national calamites. 
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^ LITERATURE. 
W«!u7vc U'o raore tests to apply lo slavery and freedom in their 
career in ihe Western world. LITERATURE and GENERAL EDU- 
i^ATIOiN. It might have reasonably been demanded of the slave 
filflles.lbaljn the higher departments of literature and science they 
should far exceed the North The planters are gentlemen of lei- 
sure. They commit the care of their estates to overseers and 
slave (^rivers; and can devote their time mainly to study, travel, 
or pleasure. There is no class at the North corresponding to 
this. The men el science and literature are men who gain their 
livelihood by some profession, and their greatest achievement* 
have been in connection with laborious occupations of a wholly 
different nature. Slill the mental power of the South has won 
lew laurels in literature. It has run mainly in the channels 
of politics and military affairs In politics the South has held 
aimodt uninterrupted supremacy for 50 years. By superior 
devotion to, and skill in intrigue and in the management of par- 
lies, and by th>5 all controlling and predominant power of its **do.- 
meslic instilulioR,'' it has had, unliliSGO, a united South and a 
divided Nor;h, and has ruled at will. Its men in power hav«. 
been jpolillcians and not statesmen. AVc have seen how they 
have directed the energies, and squandered tbe treasure of thft 
Republic, in acquiring for slavery Florida, Louiiiana, Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah ^nd California, designing to add MexicQ 
jjnd Cuba. Fijibusterism is one of its inventions. Our war with 
England in iSlS was wholly a Southern measure and opposed 
" to the views and feelings of the North, though fought on th« 
seas by northern seamen. Southern politicians, while agitating 
at home against protection, have kept a high tariff in order to fill 
the treasury and divide the spoils. We have nothing then ia 
the character of southern politics, to compensate for the almost 
universal neglect of science and literature. If any one wUl 
liike the trouble) to examine any impartial list of American au- 
thors, he will be surprised at the preponderance of Norlhcrji 
Iiiliji]ie$« The American Quarterly Register, celebrated for tht 
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accuracy of its staUslics, gives us a list of 298 names. Only 20 
of these are from the South. Should I read the list, liot five of 
the 26 would be knoij^n to this audience. Let me test a few. Wil- 
liam Crofts. Who knows any thing of him? Theodore DIgon Mer- 
riwether Lewis. Selleck Osborn. John Smith! ! His name is 
not "unknown to fame.^' There are however among' the political 
writers two great and venerable names, George Washington, and 
Thomas Jefferson, both of whom^ere opposed to the peculiar 
institution of the South. Washington emancipated all his slaves, 
nnd Jefferson, after a long and fruitless opposition to slavery 
both while Virginia was a Colony of Great Britain and under the 
present constitution, left as his last testimony, "1 tremble for 
my country when 1 remember that God i^ just.'' As the author 
of the declaration of Independence, he made in the original 
draft the following charge against George 111. I introduce it, not 
as unaware of the excellence and purity of that monarch ^a^ 
character, nor as having any sympathy with the intense and pun- 
gent bitterness of the extract , but to show that when the Soulh 
has produced a truly great hian, he has been of strong anti- 
slavery principles and feelings. 

He (George 111) has waged cruel warfare against humap na- 
ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended him, captiva- 
ting them and carrying them away into slavery in another he- 
misphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation 
Ihilher. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, 
is the warfare of the christian king of Great Britain. Determi- 
^ned to keep open a market where men should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative, for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce. And 
that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact of distingui- 
shed dye, he is now exciting these very people to rise in arm?^ 
among us, and to purchase thai liberty of which he has depri- 
ved them, by murdering the people on whom he also obtruded 
them: thus paying off former crimes committed against the U- 
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terlies of one people, by crimes which he urges Ihem to com- 
mit against the lives of another." This sharp thrust at George HI, 
Vas however, st/'uek out of the declaration of Independence 
by the southern slave holders, who felt its double edge; for 
if the monarch should he declared guilty in commencing, what 
would be their morality in continuing and cherishing the system? 
Out of the domain of Politics what distinguished author has the 
South to bring forward? In Law it has no names to compare 
with Story, Kent, and Webster. In History it has no Bancroft 
Prescotl, Motley, or Washington Irving.- In Geology and the 
Natural Sciences it has no Cleavelnnd, Silliman, Hitchcock, Agas- 
fiiz with their scores of coadjutors. 

Jn theology the South has chiefly expended its strength to 
prove that the word of God sanctions slavery. Beyond this labor 
of love, I know not what it has of distinguished merit in theo- 
logy. The list I have refered to has nothing worthy of mention, 
while for the North it presents a long array of distinguished 
names, some of which are not wholly unknown in Europe, It has 
Edwards, Dwighl, Hopkins,*Emmons, Taylor, Channing, Stuart, 
Woods, Bushnell, Tyler, Gi-Hfin, Wayland, names which have no 
compeers on that side of the Atlantic beyond the area of free- 
dom. 

In Lexicography has the Soulli ever produced a Noah Webster? 
in Mathematics a Bowditch, the commentator upon La Place ? 
In Poetry are there any southern Bryants, Hallecks, Whitti- 
ers, Longfellows, Holmes or Sigourneys ? Or in Fiction have 
they a Cooper, Irving, or Harriet Beecher Slowe? Or in the fine 
(>rl8 a Crawford, Powers, West, or Allslon? The poverty of ge- 
nius which slavery presents is almost incredible. 

We may test slavery and freedom also by the state of pe- 
riodical literature and the press generally. Of the 2,700, 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United States, 
about 700 belong to the slave, and 2,000 to the free states, 
and the disproportion in the circulation is still greater, 
nearly one half the inhabitants being unable to read. Of 
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300 publishing houses in Ihe United Stales, only 24 belong to 
the South; and of these, (en to Maryland, the state morally and 

physically nearest to freedom and where slavery is actual iy 
dying out. In 1856 Mr Goodrich of New York undertook to 

' obtain from every publishing house in Ihe Union the value of 
itis annual issues, and found the sum to be dols. 46,000,000 
nearly. 1 have mrnlioned no fact this evening more instructive 

i than the distribution of this sum to freedom and slavery ^ 
dols. 15,250,000 belong to the free states, and only the pitiful sum, 
in comparison, of doh. 750,000, to the slave ! One publishing 
house in New York, which 1 visited a few months since, publishes 
an average of 3000 bound volumes of 500 pages each, pep 
d»y, aside from an immense business in periodical literature, 
Tliis gives 43iO millions oC pages of printed matter in the book 
form; apd the periodicals lare about three millions of copies per 

^nnum. Selling Maryland aside, this single house does more 
publishing in one year than 14 entire slave states in four years? 
Enough has been said lo give us a slight view of the literary 
aspect of the 70 years experiment of freedom and slavery, hi 
popular education, matters go still '^rse at the South. In the 
original New England Slates, allhough they have a large illiterate 
foreign population, only one in 240 is unable to read. In the 
original slave slates, whiclVhave no such foreign population, one 
in sixteen of the white population is unable to read ; and be. 
sides this, the entire slave population is forbidden by law unilep 
penalties, to know how to read. These two facts prove the pov 
pular Ignor^nnce of Jlie South to be something fearful, it must 
be remembered too that this ignorance is not a foreign element, 
but that which grows out of, and is cherished by the institu- 
tions of the SouIIl At the Noith the system of public education 
embraces the entire people, Ihe very poorest having the same 
opporlunilies for a good common education as the most wealthy. 
In the list of colleges and professional schools, as of law, me- 

. dicine, theology and the physical sciences, the balance in (avop 
i>f freedom is 42. In the public libraries of the free and islaYt 
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stales, the free have 3,300,000 Yolumes more Ihan Ihe slave. 
Ill common schools Ihe pupils are 2,200,00t> more Ihan at the 
South. The excess of IcUer and newspaper postage m the frcd 
stales, is dols. 400,000: apply this to letter postage and .freedom 
Writes annually iOJ, 000,000 lelters more than slavery. 

In common and public education then the South has failed to 
meet the just demands of society. It is a notorious fact that 
hitherto llie sons and daughters of wealthy southerners hare 
generally been educated at the North, showing that not onl^ 
the quantity but the quality of soulhern education is deficient. 

Men often speak of the logic of events. 1 have here presen- 
ted the logic of /acts. Freedom has no reason to blush at them; 
the Anglo-Saxon race has no reason to disown them. Slavery 
Wilh every possible advantage, has tried for 70 years every in- 
strument of peace. She has most signally lost the day, and henc© 
her appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. It could not have 
been otherwise. This war is the natural culiiainalion of this 70 
years work of freedom and slavery, and should be so regarded 
by every philosophical observer of events. For slavery had de- 
veloped, as we have seen, two great necessities inherent in its 
very nature, essential to its very being, continual expansion of 
territory, and predominant political poicer. Deprive it of thcsa 
elements and it becomes unprofitable, and will destroy itself 
by becoming, in mercantile language, a losing concern. We all 
desire immediate emancipation, but every intelligent American 
North and South understands clearly Ihat slavery receives its 
doom when it has no longer room for expansion, and loses more- 
over its predominant power. Indeed this is Ihe grand lesson 
of these 70 years. It is the logical inference from all the facts 
1 have presented tonight. Hence the vast acquisitions of new 
territory by war, purchase, and diplomacy. Hence the abroga- 
tion of the Missouri compromise, and the attempt to force upoa 
Kansas a proslavery constitution: The failure in Kansas wBs tho 
death blow to political predominance, tmd made secession inevi- 
table. One more measure however was to be tried^ not so inucb 
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perhaps with the hope of success, as togain lime for traitorous 
p rep(^ralions. Thai was to bring the democratic parly of the 
If orth (with which the South liad always been alliedj in the last 
presidential election, wholly too proslavery platform of political 
principles. Failing in that and consequently in the election of Pre- 
sident inJ860, ils political prestige vanished. Territorial acqui- 
sition for slavery becamie impossible. Fillibusterism, ils first bora 
and favorite, was smitten with the avenging breath of free- 
dom. Slavery must be shut up to its own territory and insti- 
tutions, and that was to perish. 

It must therefore, in accordance with inherent laws developed 
within itself, secede, ovcrlhow the constitution and establish aa 
independent slaveocracy. Anticipating this result from the deep- 
er and firmer tones of freedom borne from the North, it had 
preceded the rebellion for four years, during the whole admin- 
istration of President Buchanan, by the most extensive, crafiy, 
silent treachery. It filled all the places of power South and 
North with traitors: Tt dispersed the fleet or had it in southern 
waters: it transfered Ibe material ot war to the south; and it be- 
lieved it had made sure ils interests in Europe. The very 
extent and audacity of the treachery made it incredible to the 
people at largo, and those who gave the alarm were, regarded 
as false prophets, until the cannon at Charleston aroused them 
from their delusion. The slaveocracy was then jubilant; and 
trusted soon to have Cuba, and Mexico, and the slave trade reo- 
pened and legalized, and to silence Europe by stuffing her mouth 
with cotton. The\inding up of every southern argument has 
been "Collori is king"! 

1 am aware Ihat in the Journals of Europe other reasons have 
been assigned for this rebellion, and other issues made for it; 
and if they are true, all that 1 have advanced this ev ening haJ 
lillla significance or value. The more general issue assigned 
to it is that it is the conflict of free trade and protection. But 
if any one will .consider Ihe following![facts, he will see, not only 
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thal this is^ wholly untenable, but that it has absolutely nothing 
lo do wilh the queslion. 

1st the seeeders themselves never assigned protection as 
a reason for secession. It was the refusal of the North to allow 
a Southern interpretation of the constitution, which should make 
slavery universal instead of sectional. It was their exclusioa 
from what they called a common right to the territories, by 
which they meant an'exclusive right to plant slavery in them, 
which Ihev alleged, as the cause of secession; and this accords 
with all 1 have stated tonight. It was the defeat of slavery 
in its peaceful contests with freedom that has led to the arm- 
ed strife, if we may allow men to know and to state their 
own motives. 2nd This issue has nev.er beeji^raised as a general 
•ne between the North and the South. One of the Southern 
stiiles, Louisiana is as strongly for protection as Pennsylvania 
herself; and some of the powerful Western free states are as 
strongly for free trade as any of the southern slave states. No 
one, who knows any thing of the sectional politics of the union, 
could either honestly make or believe the assertion, that free 
trade and protection are principlles lying at the bottom uf, or 
having any important influence over this conflict on either side. 
3d The third fact, and a very conclusive one, is that the South 
herself has had a maiority in Congress for many years, and 
whatever protection has existed has had her sanction in some 
form, eilher by positive votes or tacit permission. 

4th The leading seeeders, after the act of secession, staled in 
the clearest terms, that their object was to ibund a republic, 
not with free trade, but with slavery as the chief corner stone. 
Vice President Stephens, in his celebrated speech after the for- 
mation of their government, remarked, "The foundations of our 
new government are laid, its corner stone re^ts upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white man ; that slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is his natural and normal 
condition. This our new government is the first in the history 
of the world based upon this gretit' physical, philosophical and i 
moral truth. This stone which was set at nought of the buil- 
ders, the same has become the head of the corner." He farther 
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ctiaracteHzed ihe doclafaliori of "equal rights*^ as lliepcsll^nl 
heresy of fancy politicians, and affirmed Ihat Willi a govern^ 
inent organized upon llils nesv basis "the world Would rec<»gnize 
jn it the model nation of history^ It may be Ibal under lh« 
pressure of circumstances, the Soulh will be ready lo ^'coinpro^. 
mise" by promise of emancipatiort at some future day;, but be- 
fore any one is caught in this snare, he|Would do well to esli^ 
mate the value of Southern comproviises in the light of past his- 
tory. 

This expose of the progress and ain)s of the slave power, shews/ 
1 think clearly, how far republican Institutions as such ere in- 
volved in this rebellion. It is not my object here to defend such 
institutions, but onif^to point to the fact that slavery is wholly 
responsible for the rebellion. T »ere would he exjual justice i« 
saying that the Cmistitulional Monarchy of Great Britain is rcs-^ 
ponS'ible for the Sepoy rebellion, as to say that republicanism 
is responsible for this pi'oslavery rebellion. It would have oc- 
curred under any other government Suppose a constitutional 
inonarchy had existed, and that the slave power had monopoli- 
Jted the monarch, the ministry, and for the most part, ibe navy 
and army. How would freedom have been in any better circum- 
stances to secure her safely and restore the government to lh« 
principles of freedom? Both before and after the danger be- 
came apparent the course of the free North was in strict loyally 
to the Constilulion. The slave power having the majority in 
Congress, the traitorous President could not be impeached. The 
only remaining tonstilulionar remedy was Ihe ballot box. The 
North awaited the appointed time and displaced the traitors by 
a new election in Nov. 1860. During the previous two mouths, 
I travelled more than 5,000 miles in the free slates, and witnessed 
the excitement in its highest fever. On the day oC election, I vis- 
ited Boston and Portland and many of the itUermediate places, 
and saw the entire aJult male population galhcring at the polU. 
1 saw no soldier, no bayonet, and no symbol of physical force, 
neither did 1 sec a person intoxicated nor witness one act of vi- 
olence. And it was in this «>pirit gencrcLHy thai the Norlk 
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Htible Ihe treason al the ballot box. but President Lincoln, eletf* 
tf d on the 5th of Nov. coulil not enter upon the duties ^of hi« 
©ffice until the 4lh of Mnrcii^ folloi^hig. And during this inter- 
tvnirg time the traitors in power seized the forU, the arsenals, 
a large portion of the nav\, Ihe sublreasuries, and the mate- 
rial of war; and intended t« have the Capital before the inau- 
juration of President Lincidn could take place. 

The firht thing thJin forced upon the North was not the pro- 
blem of freedom or slaverr, but the nearer and more inipe- 
nous one of self preservation. It was not, as so many have 
foolishly and ignorantly described it, a heedless am! thoughtless 
rushing into war; but a rising of the people to dclond the life 
of the state, involving also Ihe life of freedom. It is customary 
in \\\e journals of Europe In call this *'a miserable war,'' "t 
fralricidd war/' "a coulomplihlc war ^*etc. etc. with evident re- 
ference, not to the South, but to the North. And yet it does not' 
accord with the judgments of n»en g<»nerally, to call self de- 
fence, especiallj lor life and freedom, either contemptible or 
fratricidal. 1 submit, that in such cas« the traitor sunders every 
bond of relationship, in the moral estimation of mankind, and 
he who parries and returns the blow is pure and holy. Was th« 
Roman Cicero a fratricide in the death of the Roman Catiline ? 
U is difficult to see whey lit should be honorable in Gen. Have- 
loek and Lord Clyde to defend their government when altackcd 
by Sepoy rebels, in liidia, and dishonorable In Gen. Scolt and 
Wr. Lincoln to defend theirs when assaulted by the proslavery 
rebels of the United Slates. 1 admit llien that the first, imme- 
diate issue, forced upon the people and goverimient, which they 
had no power to shape or control, was that of self preserva- 
tion. The free Nurth was without an army or navy, without 
the material or organization of War, and with traitors in every 
department of government ; and it was a qawlion ol fearful 
uncertainly whether the President elect could be inducted \i\\m 
•Tice at the Capih 1 on the 4th of Warclr last Since then 

600,000 men have volunteered and been organized and armed^ 
tht vast material of war has mainly issued from norlbera work- 
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shops, and somelhing has been done towards a navy, although 
l^orfolk, the greatest naval arsenal of the Union has been and is 
still in the hands of the enemy. But the national life is secure; 
the crisis is past, and freedom) has escaped the snare. But the 
wltimale issue of the bloody strife, is something far beyond Iho 
existence of any present form of gov<*rnmenl. It is ttie predo- 
minance of freedom or slavery on thfi American continent. It is 
the reopening or total abolition of the slave trade. For if slavery 
is to triumph in this rebellion, can any man give me a reason 
ivhy the African slave trade should not be opened? Is it a grea- 
ter crime to carry a man from j^frica to Louisiana for L. dO, 
than lo carry him from Virginia for L. 100? And if the world . 
must have slavery and the internal slave trade in order to have 
♦cotton, why should it not have slavery, and the external slave 
trade, in order to have cotton, and to have it more abundantly? 
And now the great issu*» is,. shall this American continent be sub- 
dued and culti\ated by free labor or slave? 

If 1 mistake not, the facts we have brought together are a 
sufficient basis for a conclusion as to the ultimate result. They 
»how on which side, after 70 years, are found the elements of 
powor. They show on wiiich side are wealth, intelligence, in- 
dustry, enterprise and numbers. These facts are "Gods eter- 
nal scripture'*, written in the constitution of society, against 
slavery ana for freedom. It is '^manifest destiny" that the arm 
of free labor shall cause the whole American continent, under 
whatever various forms of government, to ring with the voices 
of peaceful industry and gladness. The contest into which these 
two great forces have, by strict necessity, culminated, is, on the 
part of slavery, a satanic, on the part of freedom, a holy war. 
Leave then the field to the combatants whom God has marshal- 
led there, and under his supreme arbitration /e^ them fight it out. 
The result cannot be other than a glorious advance in this world's 
history ; and ere lofig the daughter shall be able lo appropriate 
the language of the mother, 

•'Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their kings" 
"Receive our air, that moment they are free ;'' 
••They touch our country and their shackles full.** 
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